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It’s a special love, this feeling of shared inter- 
ests and understanding. Of creative thoughts. Of 
patience. And working together to grow. 

Teachers, like nurses, doctors, social workers, 
firefighters and others in human service are truly 
a special breed of people who dedicate them- 
selves to others. 

They care. 

And so do we. Our pension and special sav- 
ings programs are specially created for these 


special people. 

As a result, we're growing fast, and are now 
ready to expand our horizons * William J. Flynn, 
Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
Mutual of America, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY 10103. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


Caring for Americans who care for us all. 











American Airlines has achieved the best on-time record of the nine largest 
domestic airlines in each of the last five reporting periods. 

And that’s not all. Since on-time records have been kept, starting in Septem- 
ber 1987, American has the best overall record of getting you where you want to 
go on time. 

At American, we know what it takes to be the on-time leader. It takes an invest- 
ment in maintenance of $1 billion a year to help keep delays to a minimum. It means 
monitoring our schedules daily to make sure the schedules we publish are accurate. 
And it means constantly looking for new ways to provide even more dependable 
service, day in and day out. 

It's the kind of commitment you ex- Ameri anAirli 
pect from American. The kind of commit- IC nes 
ment it takes to be the On-time Machine Something special in the air” 


Based on Department of Transportation data and the cumulative percentage of nonstop domestic fights arriving within 1S minutes of schedule for all 
reported airports for the nine largest airlines in terms of domestic revernuc passenger miles, September 1987 through November 1989 
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GORBACHEV'S DECADE 


“Gorbachev is merely the jailer who released the 
prisoners from their cells.” 


Most of the credit for the liberalization 
movements in Eastern Europe justly goes 
to Mikhail S. Gorbachev [MAN OF THE 
Decape, Jan. 1}. But democracy is possi- 
ble only where the armed forces see that 
their role is to defend the freedom and civil 
rights of citizens against internal as well as 
external threats. The events in Tiananmen 
Square and in the cities of Rumania under- 
score that point. 

Ikechukwu O. Azuonye 
London 


I had been hoping you would choose 
Gorbachev as Man of the Year. What 
courage you showed to designate him as 
Man of the Decade! 

Ron Birmingham 
Suffield, Conn. 


I'm flabbergasted! Why is communist 
dictator Mikhail Gorbachev Man of the 
Decade? Because he capitulated to the di- 
saster brought on by the totalitarian re- 
gimes of his communist friends? Gorba- 
chev isn’t talking democracy because he 
wants to. He’s doing it because he has to. 
In 1980 Ronald Reagan put the world on 
notice that peace and freedom were the 
way of the future. Gorbachev was smart 
enough to realize he couldn't win the cold 
war, but it is President Reagan who de- 
serves recognition as Man of the Decade. 

Steve Symms 
U.S. Senator, Idaho 
Washington 


Since 1980 the Polish workers of Soli- 
darity, led by Lech Walesa, have been 
demonstrating that organization and per- 
severance can force governments to re- 
spect the will of their people. Gorbachev 
should be honored for his courageous re- 
sponse to this new situation, but the dec- 
ade belongs to Solidarity. 

Robert Gamble 
Boston 


The decade does not end with 1989, as 
Man of the Decade implies. It lasts until 
Dec. 31, 1990. The first decade of the 
Christian era ran from the year 1 to the 
year 10. The year ending in zero is the last 
one in a decade. 

Tom Burns 
Columbus 
Time follows the popular usage that a dec- 
ade comprises the years ending in 0 through 
9, as in 1980 through 1989. 








Bryan C. Klum, Kailua, Hawaii 


You give the Soviet leader too much 
personal credit for the tide of freedom 
sweeping Eastern Europe. Gorbachev is 
merely the jailer who released the prison- 
ers from their cells. His actions are driven 
by years of economic and military pressure 
from the Western allies, especially the vig- 
orous moves by the Reagan Administra- 
tion. Credit for Eastern Europe's growing 
freedom belongs to the Americans and 
West Europeans who stood as a bulwark 
against Gorbachev's predecessors. 

Bryan C. Klum 
Kailua, Hawaii 





Problems in the Mailroom 


Your report on the work conditions of 
postal employees painted a distorted pic- 
ture of today’s U.S. Postal Service [Na- 
TION, Dec. 25]. It’s a stretch to attribute ir- 
rational tragic actions such as employee 
murders and suicides to the stress of work- 
ing at the post office. The management 
style of the Postal Service cannot seriously 
be considered the sole cause for violent 
acts. A concerted effort to have everyone 
in the organization treated with respect 
and dignity has in 1989 cut by half the num- 
ber of grievances appealed. Further, you 
appear to have confused two different pro- 
cesses. After referring to the optical char- 
acter reader as “the nightmare of the new 
automation,” you then describe a different 
operation, clerks working at a letter-sort- 
ing machine. This equipment has been in 
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use since the late 1960s and is certainly not 
a factor in any recent increased stress in 
the workplace. In any event, letter-sorting 
machines are not operated by mail carri- 
ers, the persons involved in most of the in- 
cidents some have blamed on stress. 
Anthony M. Frank, Postmaster General 
U.S. Postal Service 
Washington 


Bring on the 30¢ stamp! We get our 
money’s worth. Nothing else is as efficient 
and as useful as the U.S. Postal Service. It 
provides the only low-cost method of com- 
munication. Postal workers deserve credit 
for adapting to a modernized system. 

Garrett G. Himmler 
North Plainfield, N.J. 


If the U.S. Postal Service were run like 

a business rather than a Government ser- 
vice, maybe things would be a little better. 
The usps is not interested in saving money. 
Lobbying for raising postage rates is easier 
than trying to run an efficient organization. 
James G. Jordan 

West Des Moines, lowa 


Moving Right Along 


The item about Silicon Valley firms’ 
hiring high-tech talent from the Boston 
area mentioned a “six-month waiting list 
for moving vans heading west” from the 
Bay State [NATION, Dec. 18]. That’s not 
the case. In addition to Allied Van Lines’ 
current volume of business, its indepen- 
dent agents in the greater Boston area 
could immediately move 30 more families 
a day to any location in the U.S., including 
the San Francisco Bay Area. If these 
“Eastern refugees” are eager to begin their 
new jobs, Allied Van Lines can relocate 
them to California or any other state. 

Roger E. Payton, President and CEO 
Allied Van Lines 
Chicago 





United Van Lines is ready to move, and 
there is no waiting list. 

Robert J. Baer, President 

United Van Lines, Inc. 

Fenton, Mo. 


So Much for Colorful Writing 

Your description of Winston Churchill 
as the “irrepressible Brit” [Booxs, Jan. 1] 
succeeds in combining the woefully inade- 
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[ quate with the deeply offensive. I wonder 
how American readers would react to a 
portrayal of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
a “bubbling Yank.” The torch of democra- 
cy now racing across Europe would have 
| been extinguished for all time had it not 
| been for Churchill’s valiant leadership in 
the dark days of 1940. Shame on you for 
the tabloidese! 
Kenneth W. Perfect 

Rugeley, England 


Ousting Noriega 


Count me among those outraged by 
the U.S. invasion of Panama [NATION, 
Jan. 1]. “Operation Just Cause,” indeed! 
Whether one likes Manuel Antonio Nori- 
ega is not the point, The people of Pana- 
ma are sovereign and should determine 
their own fate free of undue interference. 
The American Government continues to 
act like a bully around the world, using 
lame justifications. The U.S. is not inter- 
ested in a democratic Panama, just a 
compliant one. We should move away 
from old ways of thinking and acting and | 
shun power politics, assassinations and 
fraudulent invasions. 

Richard Eiden 
Vista, Calif. 


The majority of Panamanians don’t 
feel invaded. We feel liberated. The U.S. 
did for us what no government in Latin 
America had the courage to do. Even 
though we have a different culture, we feel 
closer to the U.S. than to perhaps any of 
our Latin American neighbors. Because 
they were unable to deal with the Noriega 
dictatorship, the Latin American govern- 
ments condemned the intervention. They 
ought to feel at least some guilt for what 
has happened to this country! 
Pedro Joel Zevallos Gonzalez 
Santiago, Panama 


To want to see the end of Noriega does 
not justify the means of armed interven- 
tion in another country. 

Michael Boyd 
Montreal 
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“One of the things I loved about 
Ken Olsen Digital when it was a small company 
was the way we worked together. 
On Teamwork We shared information, energy and 
And Th ideas with a real sense of entrepre- 
= neurial teamwork. 
ial “Keeping that spirit of entrepre- 
Entrepreneuri neurial teamwork alive was the key 
Spirit. 







to our success as we grew into a 
large company. And it was one 
reason we developed the network- 
ing products we did. 

“As our company grew, com 
puter networking was the way we 
maintained our ability to share 
work, communicate our ideas, and 
all keep working together toward 
common goals. 

“Early on, we realized this net- 
work had to be simple and elegant. 
It had to work simply by plugging it 
in. It had to keep the system up and 
running, even when we added peo- 
ple or changed their assignments. It 
had to be cost effective, so everyone 
could be part of the network. And it 
had to go far beyond merely sharing 
data, and actually enable our people 
to work interactively together-like 
our scientists in research labs in 
France, Massachusetts and Califor 
nia, who must be linked closely as 
they develop new technologies. Or 
our semiconductor engineers in 
Massachusetts, Scotland and Israel, 
who design new chips as a team, 
despite being separated by half the 
globe. 

“Today, Digital has the largest 
private data network in the world, 
serving over 100,000 people at 
nearly 500 sites. And we're one of 
the world’s leading suppliers of net 
worked computer systems. 

“You will find our products 
wherever the spirit of entrepre- 
neurial teamwork is strong.” 

The rewards of working together. 
For a white paper on how 

Digital gives companies the power 

of teamwork, write to Digital Equip- 


ment Corporation, ee 
129 Parker Street, Digital 
K29, Maynard, MA 
ret has 
I 
now. 
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INTERVIEW 


Facing the “Totally 
New and Dynamic” — 


Management guru PETER DRUCKER says 
the 21st century has arrived—whether the 
world is ready for it or not 





BY EDWARD REINGOLD 


Q. In the remaining years of the 20th 
century... 

A. We are already deep in the new century, 
a century that is fundamentally different 
from the one we still assume we live in, Al- 
most everyone has a sense of deep unease 
with prevailing political and economic pol- 





| icies, whether in the U.S. or Japan or West 





Germany or England or Eastern Europe. 
Things somehow don’t fit, and 
there is a clear sign that while we 
don’t yet see the new [era], we 
know the old one is no longer 
right, no longer congruent. For 
500 years the century mark has 
been almost irrelevant; the new 
century has always begun at least 
25 years earlier. 


Q. What kind of new century are 
we in, then? 

A. In this 21st century world of 
dynamic political change, the 
significant thing is that we are in 
a post-business society. Business 
is still very important, and greed 
is as universal as ever; but the 
values of people are no longer 
business values, they are profes- 
sional values. Most people are 
no longer part of the business so- 
ciety; they are part of the knowl- 
edge society. If you go back to 
when your father was born and 
mine, knowledge was an orna- 
ment, a luxury—and now it is the 
very center. We worry if the kids 
don’t do as well in math tests as 
others. No earlier civilization 
would have dreamed of paying 
any attention to something like this. The 
greatest changes in our society are going to 
be in education. 


Q. This is a result of advanced technology, is 
it not? 

A. Every major change in educational 
technology changes not only how we learn 
but also what we learn. Just as the printed 
book totally changed the curriculum of the 
schools, so are the computer and tape re- 


corder and video. The printed book is pri- 
marily a tool for adults. The new tools are 
for children; they fit the way children learn 
best. We now know how to make the accu- 
mulated wisdom of the human race rele- 
vant again. We should know that the old 
approach to education is theoretical and 
unsound. We still believe that teaching and 
learning are two sides of the same coin, but 
we ought to realize that they are not: one 
learns a subject, and one teaches a person. | 








“We are already deep in the new century, 
a century that is fundamentally different 
from the one we still assume we live in.” 


The process is increasingly going to shift to 
self-teaching on the basis of new technol- 
ogy because we now have these self-teach- 
ing tools. 


Q. You call this a post-business society, but 
predatory takeovers and greenmail are still 
with us. 

A. Yes. There is an old proverb that says if 
you don’t have gravediggers you need vul- 





tures. And with management of large cor- 





porations being accountable to no one for 
the past 30 years, you need vultures. The 
vultures are the raiders who have come to 
clean up. But the cost to society of the hos- 
tile takeover is extremely high. It totally 
demoralizes a company, and above all it 
demoralizes middle management, the peo- 
ple who actually do the work. 


Q. But don't you think there can be reason- 
able benefits even from a hostile takeover? 
A. Let me say there is absolutely no doubt 
that a good many of these conglomerates 
need to be unbundled, need to be split up. 
Many managements have been building 
empires without economic justification, 
just for the sake, well, partly of having a 
big company, and partly for the sake of 
dealmaking. I will tell you a secret: deal- 
making beats working. Dealmaking is ex- 
citing and fun, and working is grubby. 
Running anything is primarily an enor- 
mous amount of grubby detail work and 
very little excitement, so dealmaking is 
kind of romantic, sexy. That's why you 
have deals that make no sense. There’s 
also another rule that says if you can’t run 
this business, buy another one. There are 
a lot of companies around that need to be 
restructured and split up, that 


§ never had a justification for 

© being. 

é Q. Then what are the implications 

* for U.S. business competing in the 
world economy in the new 
century? 


A. For a hundred years, we have 
had basically a European-based 
American foreign policy. Now 
the world economy is moving 
very fast toward regions rather 
than nations. The Soviet empire 
is unraveling. In North America 
the only question is whether 
Mexico will join in; Canada has 
basically already integrated with 
the U.S. 

In Asia one of the big ques- 
tion marks is whether the Japa- 
nese will succeed—they are cer- 
tainly trying—in creating a Far 
Eastern trading bloc that would 
include Korea, Taiwan, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong and, I think, 
Thailand. The question is 
whether China will go along. Af- 
ter all, the old Japanese co- 
prosperity sphere basically was 
built around the development 
potential of the coastal cities of Shanghai 
and Canton. 


Q. So the world of the 21st century is split 
into competing trading groups: Europe, 
North America and Asia? 

A. Yes, and the activities of three big trad- 
ing blocs will have political consequences. 
I think we are already in the midst of this, 
and the pattern is not going to be fair trade 
or protectionism but reciprocity. 
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Presenting The First Suitcase 





With Room For Luggage. 


At Samsonite, we took the “lug” out of luggage with our 
8 oo pay The suitcase that doubles as a luggage cart. 
Youll find it comes in particularly handy on trips, 
like the one from your car to the check-in counter 
And youll find it at a luggage store near you. 


Get a handle on things. When 
you want to get out from 
underneath it all, you just can't 
beat the Piggyback. It’s 
the suitcase that can instantly 
transform itself into a 





luggage cart. You simply pull up 
the long retractable Rene 
and you're ready to load up 
the rest of your luggage and be 
on your way. 


© 1989 Samsonite Corp. 











Loop the loop. Next pull the 
retractable strap and loop it 
through other suitcases, 
briefcases, or almost anything 





else you want to get off your 
back.Then hook the strap back 
to the handle and you're off. 
Make tracks. The two wide 
stable wheels help you fly 
through parking garages 
and down long hallways as 
you head to the ticket 
counter. And a protective 
skid pad helps you over 
curbs and stairs on the way 
to your final destination. 

Samsonite’s Piggyback. 
It’s the suitcase that can hold 
its own. And then some. 








Bei 
a good neighbor is 


dood banking. 


Your Full Service Bank* knows 
that it’s Sood business to reinvest 
in the future of your community. 

That's why you'll find banks 
involved in so many projects that 
benefit their hometown. 

Example? 

Since way back in 1973, The 
South Shore Bank of Chicago has 
made it their chief goal to serve 
residents of inner-city neighbor- 
hoods that many people had 
written off. 

Starting with Chicago's South 
Shore and Austin communities, 
they've used targeted financing to 
stimulate the creation of neighbor- 
hood renovators. And even linked 
community development finane- 
ing to counseling, education and 
employment programs! 

They've provided more than 
$120 million dollars in mortgage 
and development loans—financing 
the renovation of almost six thou- 
sand housing units. And their affil- 
iated companies have invested 
another $55 million to rebuild 
some of the community's most 
deteriorated buildings. ..bringing 
commercial development back to 
the inner city. 

Want to know more about 
all the ways this good neighbor 
J policy is helping people in your 
own community? Why not talk 
to the banker at your own Full 
Service Bank? 


American Bankers Association 
120 Comnecticut Avenue NW 
Wieshington, D.C. 20036 

. a = 
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America’s Full Service Banks. We believe being a good neighbor is good business! 










Q. That's a bad word to the Japanese. 
A. Very bad, and quite rightfully so. Reci- 
procity is a two-way street, and that is not 
the Japanese way of doing business. It is a 
threat to them. But in some ways Japa- 
nese industry is way ahead of the 
government. 


Q. You mean by exporting manufacturing to 
the U.S. and the E.C.? 

A. Yes. For example, those big car-carry- 
ing ships landing in San Pedro or Rotter- 
dam are going to be as obsolete as the 
steam locomotive. 













Q. How do you envision the new living pat- 
terns in the years ahead? 

A. The city as we know it is obsolete. It is a 
19th century product based on our 19th 
century ability to move people. Moving 
ideas and information then was more diffi- 
cult, and the great inventions of the 19th 
century were the streetcar and the post of- 
fice. Today we have an incredible ability to 
move ideas and information, but the 
movement of people is grinding to a 
standstill. 














Q. And what happens to cities? Do they be- 
come ghost towns? 

A. I don’t think you can foretell the shape 
of the city of tomorrow, but what you can 
say is that the city of the 19th century 
reached its pinnacle, its apogee, in the 
20th, in the 1980s, with an enormous build- 
ing boom all over the world. This also hap- 
pened in the great cathedral-building era a 
millennium ago. But nobody would build a 
monastery for 600 Benedictine monks any- 
more. I think we have seen the last out- 
burst of the city as we know it. 















Q. Then what will we do in the cities? 
A. I don’t know what the function of the 
city will be. Look, the medieval cathedral 
functioned more as a town cultural cen- 
ter, school and governmental center than 
as a church most of the year. Nobody 
lived in Chartres, I do not see our cities as 
ghost towns so much as a congeries of 
ghettos—the city is already becoming a 
place where only the very rich, the very 
young and the very poor live. The middle 
class works in the city but doesn’t live 
there. Those enormous central offices we 
have built in the post-World War II peri- 
od are, I think, very largely going to be 
counterproductive. The clerical work will 
move out. Our largest single pool of labor 
in the years ahead will be older people 
and part-time employees, and they aren't 
going to commute four hours to work. 
This is soon going to be a problem all 
over the world. 


























Q. Do you think we and our institutions are 
ready to cope with what you call “new 
realities”? 

A. Many are still stuck in the world of 1960. 
What we face now is totally new and dynam- 
ic—and we are quite unprepared for it. = 






















No need to fix the Fed 


With all that the Congress has yet to resolve in the area of economics—a 
staggering budget deficit, a huge trade deficit, and a budget process made 
up largely of smoke and mirrors — one wonders why some lawmakers 
would ride off looking for new dragons to slay. But ride they do, this time in 
pursuit of the Federal Reserve. 

In the guise of making the Fed more “responsive to the will of the 
people:’ a bill in Congress would require the Treasury Secretary, the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, and the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget to confer regularly with the Fed's Open Market 
Committee. The committee sets interest-rate policy, and this provision 
could open the door to the exertion of political pressures. 

The bill also would change the four-year term of the chairman of the 
Fed to coincide with the term of the President, thereby enabling each newly 
elected chief executive to appoint his own choice for the key spot. In 
addition, the Open Market Committee would have to release the results of 
its deliberations immediately, instead of waiting several weeks as is the 
current practice. This could add volatility to financial markets and invite 
public criticism of the Fed. 

As to when a Fed chairman takes office, we see merit in the current 
system. Should anew appointee take over at the start of a President's term, 
he or she would be viewed as just another member of the incoming team. 
But when a President names a Fed chief some time during his term, the 
appointment stands alone, a symbol of both the Fed's importance and 
independence. 

Actually, the current bill is an attempt to refight a battle that was waged 
inthe 1930s. When the Fed was created in 1913, both the Treasury Secretary 
and the Comptroller of the Currency sat on its Board of Governors. Con- 
gress removed them both during the Depression years, thus establishing 
today’s independent Fed. 

We believe that what was true then remains true today. The nation 
needs a Fed free of short-term political influence and free also to make the 
difficult, unpopular long-term decisions that elected officials often find too 
painful to carry out. 

The importance of a Fed free to concentrate on long-term economic 
problems—like the ever-present threat of inflation—is borne out by recent 
history. Early in the ‘80s, with inflation in double digits, the Fed acted in 
a highly unpopular but necessary way. It pushed up interest rates 
sharply. Even though this contributed to a deep but brief recession, it 
tamed inflation and set the stage for one of the longest economic expan- 
sions in history. 

While the Fed rightly concentrates on its long-running battle to keep 
inflation in check, it has also shown sufficient flexibility to loosen the reins 
when loosening is appropriate. When the stock market crashed in October 
of 1987, for example, the Fed pumped in enough money to avert a collapse 
of the securities system and restore confidence in the economy. And if the 
economy achieves a much-heralded “soft landing"—a cooling of inflation- 
ary pressures without a recession—it will mean that the Fed again has 
negotiated the traditional tightrope walk between too much expansion and 
just enough. 

Our concern is that giving elected officials additional power over the 
Fed could politicize the process of setting interest rates and determining 
money supply. And make no mistake. These are not arcane functions, of 
interest only to economists and bankers. They affect every American. 

Want to buy a house or sell one? Interest rates often determine 
whether or not you can. Need to borrow the money to start a business or 
expand one? If so, you're certainly interested in interest rates. Can your 
company afford to modernize the plant where you work? Once again, 
interest rates could hold the key, this time to your very job. What the Fed 
does, in short, impacts directly on the very quality of our lives. 

Walking the tightrope between inflation and growth is difficult enough 
in anonpolitical climate. Politicizing the Fed makes absolutely no sense at 
all—and would fly in the face of one of life's most sensible dictums. The Fed 


isn't broken. Let's not fix it. 
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ctually a major league baseball player 
anqué. Instead of his business card, he 
likely to hand you his baseball card, a 
souvenir of the “fantasy” session he at- 
tended at the Philadelphia Phillies train- 
ing camp in 1986. “Have one,” he told a 
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Emergency personnel feverishly work to help fatally wounded Cao! Stuart and husband Charles 





Presumed Innocent 


Because Charles Stuart was white and affluent, he almost got away with 
murder. Now Boston must ponder why it so readily believed his lie 


BY MARGARET CARLSON 


rhe appalling truth is out 
although a_ tantalizing 
portion of it vanished for- 
ever when Charles Stuart 
jumped to his death into the icy waters of 
the Mystic River. A stunned city is left to 
wonder which is worse: the ease with which 
it embraced Stuart's lie that a black mug- 
ger murdered his wife for a bit of jewelry 
or the knowledge that evil can wear an ex- 
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pensive suit, hold a respectable job, own a 
house in a pleasant suburb? 

By identifying the killer of | 
months-pregnant wife as a raspy-voiced 
it, Stuart 


race and 


§ seven- 


black man dressed in a joggi 





tapped into assumptions about 
crime so powerful that they overwhelmed 
His fabrication 
raised the curtain on a drama in which the 


skepticism about his tale 


press and police, prosecutors, politicians 
and the public played out their parts as 
though they were following the script for 


the television movie that CBS will make 
about the case 

Instead of suspicion, Stuart was show 
ered with sympathy 
sized the couple 
of Camelot cut down by an urban savage 
Some politicians attended Carol’s funeral; 
others called for the death penalty. Mayor 
Raymond Flynn ordered all available de- 
tectives to work on the case. Hundreds of 


rhe media apotheo 


s starry-cyed lovers out 


men in Mission Hill whose only connec 
tion to the case was that they were young 


and black were stopped and _frisked 
The massive manhunt in all the wrong 
places tied up police for weeks. No one had 
time to look for cracks in the smooth fa- 


cade of the husband who tended his rhodo- 





-d with his wife and shov 





dendrons, jogs 
cled snow off an elderly neighbor's steps 
Few of the leads were followed that might 
have revealed a psychopath who had taken 
out | 
wife, possibly to finance the opening of a 


amounts of life insurance on his 





restaurant, a pathetic aspiration that shat 
tered two families and a city’s racial peace 

Stuart’s story was made more believ- 
able by the media. First came broadcasts of 
the tape of his frantic call from his car 
phone to the police dispatcher as he fought 
off unconsciousness to summon aid for his 
Then came videotape of the 
crime scene, recorded by a television crew 
that just happened to be traveling with 
emergency workers on the night of Oct. 23 
loo gruesome to be broadcast in its entire- 
ty, it showed 30-year-old Carol Stuart, her 
head blasted open, her abdomen bulging, 
being pulled from the bloodstained front 
seat of the couple’s Toyota. 

Stuart's Story gained even more credi 
bility because of the severity of his wound 


dying wife 


VN 


[LLED) acces 


ARO! 


i 
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Outrage: 


Though he apparently meant to shoot him 
self in the foot, he somehow ended up with 
a bullet in his abdomen. It was hard to 
imagine that anyone would inflict injuries 
so severe that he would need two opera 
tions, ten days in intensive care and six 
wecks in the hospital, that he would dam- 
age his bowels, gall bladder and liver mere- 
ly to deflect suspicion from himself 

Stuart, 30, played the role of tragic vic 
tim with the boyish charm of a Ted Bundy, 
the dazed innocence of Dr. Jeffrey Mac- 
Donald. His letter to his wife 
composed in his bed at Boston City Hospi 
tal and read at the funeral by 


friend, was a tour de force of grief 


farewell 


his best 
You 
have brought joy and kindness to every life 
you've touched. Now you sleep away from 
me. | will never again know the feeling of 
your hand in mine.’ Many at the crowded 
funeral at St. James Church in Medford, 
the very church where he had been married 
four years earlier, sobbed out loud. Among 
those who attended: Governor Michael 
Dukakis and the mayor. Lying in the hospi 
tal with tubes running in and out of his 
body, Stuart asked to hold his son Christo 
pher one last time. Delivered two months 
prematurely by caesarean section, the baby 
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Angered by police handling of the case, blacks demonstrate last week 





after 17 Every emotionally 
wrenching moment made the newspapers 


died days 
and nightly news 

Stuart was also protected by the enor 
mity of his crime. Statistics show that al 
most a third of all women who are mur 
killed by their 
boyfriends. Yet the mind recoils from the 
notion, from the all but inhuman possibili 
ty, that a man would slaughter his pregnant 
wife and unborn child, whose birth he had 
been preparing for in childbirth class only 
minutes earlier 

Before Stuart was out of the hospital, 
the police dragnet found a suspect: Wil 
liam Bennett, 39, 
who had spent 13 years in prison for crimes 
that included shooting a police officer. Ac- 
cording to the police, Bennett bragged to 
his 15-year-old nephew that he had robbed 
the Stuarts and taken their jewelry. In the 
warrant the police obtained to search Ben- 
nett’s home, they underlined the recollec- 
that Bennett told Stuart, 
“Don't look in the rearview mirror.” Those 
words were almost identical to the ones 
that Stuart, in a brief interview with the po- 
lice right after the shooting, claimed the 
killer used. Already in custody on a char 


dered are husbands or 


an unemployed black 


tion said he 

















of robbing a Brookline video store, Ben- 
nett was placed in a lineup as soon as Stu- 
art was well enough to come to the station. 
Stuart picked out Bennett as a man who re- 
sembled the killer. With that, hope van- 
ished that the police might look for flaws in 
Stuart’s story. 

But what Stuart did not count on in his 
perfect crime was that Matthew Stuart, 23, 
could break down. Matthew admired his 
brother's quick rise from slinging hash in a 
Revere restaurant at little more than the 
minimum wage to manager of a fashion- 
able fur store on Newbury Street selling ex- 
pensive coats to Back Bay dowagers. 
Charles may have thought that his younger 
brother would always be as grasping and 
pitiless as he was. Matthew seems to have 
borne out Charles’ faith for two months, 

No one yet fully understands the pact 
between the two brothers. According to 
some reports, they planned various 
schemes for moving faster up the ladder 
both yearned to climb. One source says 
that Charles had a plan to kill Carol while 
Matthew faked a burglary of their house. 

Whatever transpired, by New Year’s 
Day Matthew reportedly become dis- 
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traught and worn down. At Reardon’s pub 
in Revere after a concert in Boston, Mat- 
thew was so depressed that a friend 
thought he was considering suicide. “I’ve 
got to do it, got to get it over with. I’m de- 
stroying myself,” a friend recalled him say- 
ing. Matthew explained he wasn’t talking 
about killing himself. “You don’t under- 
stand. That’s not what I mean. When it 
happens, you'll all know. The whole world 
| will know.” 


efore the whole world would 

know, Matthew warned his 

family. It is still not clear what 

the Stuarts knew or when they 

knew it. According to Richard 

Clayman, attorney for Matthew’s brother 

Michael, within three days of the murder 

Matthew confided to Michael that Charles 

had been involved. And Clayman, who pre- 

| sented four of the Stuart siblings at a press 

conference in his Chelsea office last Thurs- 

day, said Charles may have approached 

Michael wecks before Carol Stuart’s death 

in an unsuccessful effort to enlist him in 
the murder plot. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 2, 





Michael 


tele- 





phoned his half sister Shelley Yandoli from 
the Revere fire department. She told him 
that all of Charles’ siblings, including Mat- 
thew, would meet at their parents’ house. 
Like all calls to and from the fire station, it 
was recorded: 

Shelley: We're going to tell Mom and 
Dad. 

Michael: What are you going to tell 
them? 

Shelley: We're going to tell them we 
know that Chuck was involved. We’re not 
going to say that he killed her. 

Michael: Yeah, right. 

Shelley: O.K. 

Michael: Wow. 

Sometime after that family meeting, 
Charles learned that Matthew planned to 
go to the police. At around 4 p.m. on Jan. 3, 
a neighbor spotted Charles pulling into the 
driveway and going into his Harvest Road 
house for a few minutes. A short time later, 
he arrived at the office of his family’s law- 
yer, John T. Dawley, where he spent the 
next three hours. 

Dawley had spoken to Matthew earlier. 
Now he told Charles it would be a conflict 
to represent either of them. Dawley gave 
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Charles a list of four defense attorneys and | 


suggested that he go to a nearby phone 
booth and call one. Instead, between 9:30 
and 10 o'clock that night, Stuart checked 
into Room 231 of the Sheraton-Tara in 
Braintree, a Boston suburb. The clerk re- 
members that he had no luggage, used a 
credit card and asked for a 4:30 a.m. wake- 
up call. 

At2a.m. on Jan. 4, Stuart left his room 


| and walked to a nearby all-night mini- 








| was open all night. The attendants 


convenience store attached to a Mobil sta- 
tion. The clerks, who pay attention to late- 
night customers out of fear they might be 
robbed, remember that he was 
dressed in a black pullover sweat- 
er with white trim and black slacks 
and purchased soda and a snack. 
“He was grinning from ear to 
ear,” says Stephen Newcomb. 
“He was very up, very bubbly and 
very friendly, but very weird.” As 
Stuart left the store, he turned, 
still smiling, and asked if the store 


answered yes. “O.K.,” Stuart an- 
swered. “I might see you in a 
while. | might get hungry again.” 

Those may have been his last 
words. He never went back to the 
store. Sometime after his wake-up 
call, he left the hotel, drove ten 
miles to the Tobin Bridge in his 
new Nissan Maxima and jumped. 
When police fished him out of the 
water, he was dressed in blue 
jeans and a parka, suggesting that 
he may have picked up a change 
of clothes after leaving the conve- 
nicnce store. Stuart left a brief 
note on the passenger seat of his 
car that said, “I love my family. . . 
the last four months have been 
real hell ... all the allegations 
have taken all my strength.” Lat- 
er, police searching his hotel 
room found an ashtray filled with 
change, the uncalled list of defense attor- 
neys and one of the colostomy bags Stuart 
was forced to wear after his surgery. 

Leaping from the bridge was the end 
for Charles Stuart, but it was just the begin- 
ning of the soul searching, self-recrimina- 
tions and finger pointing by the police and 
the press. Outraged blacks, many of whom 
had swallowed Stuart's story as readily as 
had their white counterparts, let loose a 
torrent of protest at police mishandling of | 
the case. They were also outraged by the 
saturation coverage the crime had _re- 
ceived, which to them seemed to indict the | 
whole black community. 

Mayor Flynn visited Bennett's mother 
to apologize for the suspicions that had 
been focused on her son. Flynn devoted 
half of his 22-minute State of the City ad- 
dress last week to what he called “a giant 
fraud on this city.” Said he: “It turned out 
that we were all victims of a sinister hoax 

. especially the residents of the good 
Mission Hill community.” 








Matthew Stuart may be the only hope 
of finding out what actually happened that 
night. Even after his meeting with police, 
his exact role is far from clear. He has not 
been arrested, perhaps because of a Mas- 
sachusetts statute that immunizes blood 
relatives from prosecution as accessories 
after—though not before—the fact. 

Matthew has reportedly told police he 
expected to receive $10,000 for helping his 
brother in a vague insurance scam. After a 
dry run the night before the murder, Mat- 
thew showed up at the designated rendez- 
vous point. He took Carol Stuart’s Gucci 


The Pines River, where 
police found Carol 
Stuart's handbag 

and the suspected 
murder weapon 


The Mystic River, where 
Stuart jumped to his 
death as police closed in 


Brigham and Women's 
Hospital, where the Stuarts 
attended a childbirth class 


: - 
The Mission Hill neighborhood, 
where police located the couple 


after they were shot, supposedly 
by a black armed robber 
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bag from Charles. It contained her wallet, 
makeup and engagement ring as well as the 
gun. Matthew then went to the home of his 
best friend, John McMahon, who traveled 
with him to a railroad bridge in Revere. Af- 
ter removing Carol's engagement ring 
from the purse, Matthew flung the bag into 
the river. Then McMahon, at Matthew's 
bidding, heaved the pistol 25 ft. away from 
the bridge into the muddy Pines River. 
That part of Matthew's story proved true. 
Police divers recovered the bag at the loca- 
tion Matthew, and then McMahon, de- 
scribed. Six days later, divers found a nick- 
cl-plated, snub-nosed .38 revolver whose 
registration number matched that of a pis- 
tol missing from the safe at Kakas & Sons 
furriers, where Charles worked, 

But some of Matthew’s story raised a 
new set of unanswered questions. How 
could Charles, suffering from such a severe 
wound, pass a heavy bag to Matthew? How 
could Matthew, as he claimed, not have 





front seat of the car? Even his motive for 
going to the police seemed in doubt. Mat- 
thew’s attorney asserted that he came for- 
ward out of concern that an innocent man 
might be prosecuted for Carol’s murder. 
But on Friday the Boston Herald reported 
that he broke only after his girlfriend in- 
formed her parents about his involvement 
and they in turn took her story to an attor- 
ney on the day before Christmas. 

The Stuart family seemed an unlikely 
source for a monster like Charles to spring 
from. Charles and his siblings grew up in 
Revere, a blue-collar, predominantly white 
suburb north of Boston. Charles | 
Sr., an easy, gregarious man, 
tended bar at a tavern called the 
Dublin and often served as toast- 
master at Knights of Columbus 
banquets. He had two daughters 
by his first wife. Charles Jr. was 
the first of four sons of a second 
marriage. Always attractive and 
popular, Charles was never much 
of a student. He went to Immacu- 
late Conception school, and then 
Northeastern Metropolitan Re- 
gional Vocational in nearby 
Wakefield, a school for boys who 
weren't college material. He 
played basketball and baseball, 
was a member of the gourmet 
club. A picture in his yearbook | 
shows him standing under a white | 
chef's hat. He graduated in 1977 | 
and soon got a job as a cook, first 
at Reardon’s, a local pub owned 
by a cousin, and then at the Drift- 
wood restaurant, where he met 
Carol DiMaiti, a dark-haired, 
lively waitress and the only 
daughter of Giusto DiMaiti, who 
tended bar there. 

While the Driftwood was a 
rung on Charles’ career ladder, it 
was just a summer job for Carol, 
who had been an outstanding stu- 
dent at Medford high school and a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society. An 
honors graduate of Boston College, she 
was working at the Driftwood to help pay 
her way through Boston’s Suffolk Law 
School. 

A difference in aspirations and tem- 
perament did not keep them from falling in 
love. Carol was cheerful and outgoing, 
while the always smiling, ever gregarious 
Charles kept friends guessing about what 
he was really thinking. On Oct. 13, 1985, | 
they were married. 

By then, Charles had become general 
manager of Kakas furs. He had lied on his 
application, saying he had won an athletic 
scholarship to Brown University (which 
awards none), but the managers were so 
impressed by Stuart's composure and 
charm that they would have hired him any- 
way. Stuart seemed to enjoy his job, or at 
least the things his eventual $100,000-a- 
year salary could buy. The Stuarts pur- | 
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suburban Reading. In the back was a heat- 
ed pool that the Stuart brothers, a world 
away in dingy Revere, loved to use. Several 
times Carol invited co-workers from 
Cahners Publishing, where she worked as a 
lawyer, for weekend pool parties. To 
neighbors, the Stuarts were a devoted cou- 
ple, jogging together around a nearby lake, 
kissing each other at the door as they went 
off to work each morning. Colleagues re- 
called that Carol always ended her fre- 
quent phone calls to her husband by saying 
she loved him. Carol’s brother Carl called 
the marriage the “perfect relationship.” 

Just ten days before the shooting the 
couple traveled to an inn in Connecticut to 
celebrate their fourth wedding anniversa- 
ry. If there had been any trouble in the 
marriage, says a friend, “she would not 
have kept it to herself.” Adds another: 
“She was the kind of person who would tell 
you what she had for breakfast—and how 
it tasted.” In hundreds of interviews with 
people who knew the Stuarts, only one 
seemingly minor complaint has emerged. 
Carol once confided to Maureen Vadjic, 
who sometimes jogged with her on Satur- 
day mornings, that she objected to Charles’ 
staying out late on Friday nights. Says Vad- 
jic: “She'd tell me, ‘He came home late last 
night. I yelled at him, why do you go out? 
I'm pregnant. Don't you have any concern 
for me?’ ” 

There is some evidence that Charles 
did not want to have a baby. The Suffolk 
County grand jury last Friday heard testi- 
mony from a truck driver from Lowell who 
was a classmate of Charles’ at Northeast- 
ern Vocational. According to the witness, 
Charles asked him to help do away with his 
wife. Interviewed earlicr by a Boston tele- 
vision station, the that 
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classmate said 
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Charles considered Carol's pregnancy a 
hindrance to his plans to open a restaurant 
and wanted her to have an abortion. “He 
had plans to go into business for himself,” 
he said. “He didn’t want to spend his life 
busting his ass for somebody else.” 


he portrait of the marriage is as 
incomplete as the picture that 
has so far been painted of 
Charles’ siblings. 
Charles’ brothers was involved 
in ascheme that led to Carol’s murder; an- 
other, who appears to have known three 
days after the shooting that Charles was 
the killer, never told the police. They all 
grieved publicly over Carol and the baby. 
Matthew even helped carry Carol's coffin 
to her grave. The news of Charles’ suicide 
initally elicited sorrow from his in-laws, 
who had been expecting him for dinner 
that very night. They thought he did it out 
of grief. Mrs. DiMaiti had planned to cook 
chicken because it would be 
Charles’ mangled intestines. 

A psychopath requires no motive for 
his horrendous deeds, but that has not 
stopped the search for one. Looking 
around for some love interest, investiga- 
tors stumbled upon Deborah Allen, 23, 
who worked with Stuart for two summers 
at the fur shop. After Stuart’s suicide, po- 
lice discovered that she had used Charles’ 
credit card to telephone him almost daily 
at the hospital. They also learned that sev- 
eral weeks before he killed his wife, Stu- 
art and Allen visited her prep 
school. 

he day before Allen’s Jan. 3 birthday, 
Stuart bought a $250, 14-karat gold brooch 
at a jewelry store in Peabody. He made the 
purchase about the same time his family 
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was meeting to discuss how to handle Mat- 
thew’s confession. Allen says she never re- 
ceived the brooch and that the calls were 
made only after a mutual friend said 
Charles complained that she had never 
contacted him. She used the credit card so 
the calls would not show up on her parents’ 
telephone bill, because they had warned 
her not to get involved. She, in fact, has a 
steady boyfriend who goes to Brown (the 
school Stuart faked on his résumé). She 
was more important to Charles than 
Charles was to her, perhaps because she fit 
into Stuart's deluded vision of himself as a 
fashionable restaurateur—he the propri- 
etor and chef, she the Waspish blond out 
front. 

In hindsight, all the holes in Stuart’s 
story look painfully obvious. Why did Stu- 
art, who had been to Brigham and Wom- 
en’s Hospital several times before, drive 
to Mission Hill instead of toward his 
house after the childbirth class? Why did 
the robber not shoot him first rather than 
his less threatening wife? After the assail- 
ant jumped out of the car, why didn’t 
Charles head back toward the hospital in- 
stead of driving around aimlessly? During 
the 13 minutes he was on the phone with 
the dispatcher, he could not identify any 
street signs or landmarks in a city where 
he had lived and worked all his life. Dur- 
ing the conversation with the dispatcher, 
he never tried to comfort his wife, never 
called her name. In the ambulance to the 
hospital, he only asked about the serious- 
ness of his own wound, and never about 
his wife’s condition. 

Days after Stuart left the hospital, he 
picked up an insurance check for 
$82,000. He immediately purchased a 
$22,000 Nissan Maxima, trading in the 
bloodicd Toyota and paying with a 
$10,000 cashier's check. Besides the 
brooch, he purchased a $1,000 pair of di- 
amond earrings at the Ostalkiewicz Dia- 
mond Importers. There may have been 
more insurance money to come, from ad- 
ditional policies on her life, 

Psychoanalyst Otto Kernberg writes of 
the psychopath who can perfectly mimic a 
human personality without having one: 
“They obtain very little enjoyment from 
life other than from the tributes they re- 
ceive from others or from their own 
grandiose fantasies, and they feel restless 
and bored when external glitter wears off 
and no new sources feed their self-re- 
gard.” Stuart had tired of selling minks 
and perhaps of his wife, who was about 
to realize her own dreams of a family, 
dreams he did not share. As stupefying 
as it seems, Stuart apparently carried out 
his monstrous deed only to remake him- 
self into a glamorous restaurateur. 
Against such vanity and deceit, as Carol 
Stuart—and Boston—found, there is no 
protection. —Reported by Robert Ajemian/ 
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If you want to feel as secure about how 
your Toyota is being serviced as you do about 
owning one, take it to your Toyota Dealer. 
Unlike general mechanics who try to keep up 
with dozens of different car and truck makes 
and models, Toyota-trained technicians 
specialize in Toyotas. 

Toyota technicians go through rigorous 
training to qualify for certification—Toyota 
Dealers have more ASE Certified techni- 
cians* than any other import dealer—and 
regular on-the-job information updates keep 
their expertise at the highest level. 

What's more, Toyota technicians use only 
state-of-the-art diagnostic equipment so they 
can pinpoint problems with more speed and 
accuracy. Having a complete Toyota parts 
department right there also shortens repair 
time. And using Genuine Toyota Parts 





Dave worked on only one. Toyota. 


helps maintain the quality and performance 
of your Toyota while giving you the contin- 
ued protection of Toyota’s Parts Warranty. 
Most important, your Toyota Dealer 
is committed to giving you service that equals 
the high quality of the cars and trucks they 
sell. Which means doing the job right the 
first time. So why take chances? You'll love 
what your Toyota Dealer can do for you. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more informa- 
tion and the location of your nearest dealer. 
Get More From Life...Buckle Up! 


“ASE stands for Automotive Service Excellence and is an 
independent national system of certification for automotive 
technical expertise. 


TOYOTA 


“I love what you do for me? 


© 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A, Inc. 
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“Enriched Flavor” 
explained: 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


> Philip Morris Inc. 1989 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


Kings: 8 mg “‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








ItS sort of like 
the l heory 
of Relativity 


With relativity, it’s like this: If you go fast enough, 
time slows down. With Enriched Flavor,” it’s like this: The taste 
stays just as rich as you like even though the tar goes down. 
What could be simpler? 





Enriched Flavor™ low tar.~) A solution with Merit. 


One Of Our New 
Business Efforts Was 
Strictly For The Birds. 


Sometimes, bringing new business toGeorgia team that convinced them to stay and grow inGeorgia. 
means alot of chicken dinners. Such was the case — Which did more than feeda bunch of chickens. It fed 
not too long ago. A successful company thatmakes _newlife and new jobs into our economy. 
poultry feed was looking to expand their operations. We just thought you'd like to know, we do more 
They could've flown the coop and moved toanother than just make electricity. We bring a lot to the table in 
state. But they didn’t.Georgia Power was part ofthe , other important areas, too. 


Georgia Power WeAlso Generate Business. 

















Turning Victims into Saints 


Journalists cannot resist recasting crime into a shopworn morality tale 


BY ELLIS COSE 


Reporters, like vampires, feed on human 
blood. Tales of tragedy, mayhem and murder 
are the daily stuff of front-page headlines and 
breathless TV newscasts. But journalists rarely 
restrict their accounts to the sordid, unadorned facts. If the 
victims of such incidents are sufficiently wealthy, virtuous or 
beautiful, they are often turned into martyred saints in the 
epic battle between good and bad. Thus the spectacle of a 
wounded husband, with a dying pregnant wife at his side, des- 
perately calling for help in a reputedly dangerous Boston 
neighborhood, inevitably set editors’ pulses racing. 

The Boston Globe told us that the unfortunate Stuarts 
were not just any couple. They had enjoyed a life “rich with 
potential” and a marriage “so loving it warmed even those at 
its edge.” In a front-page editorial, the Boston Herald solem- 
nized, “Perhaps it was the very ordinariness of their lives . . . 
that touched us all.” 

The statement was blatantly untrue. What made the story 
so compelling was not that the people were ordinary but that 
they could be portrayed as extraordinary. In an age of broken 
marriages and abandoned dreams, the suburbs of Boston had 
yielded a perfect couple unquestionably devoted to each 
other. And this couple were set upon by scum. 

The standard for journalistic hagiography was set in 1932 
with the kidnaping and later killing of Charles Lindbergh’s in- 
fant son. Lindbergh was already a bona fide hero, so the media 
concentrated on canonizing his family: the faithful and preg- 
nant wife; the child who was “a golden-haired replica of his 
famous father”; Lindbergh’s “visibly distraught” mother, who, 
despite her suffering, persisted in teaching chemistry at a high 
school in Detroit. 

Every few weeks, with a different twist, the tale is played 
out again. Last April the media world exploded in indigna- 
tion at the rape and beating of a jogger in Central Park. The 
story was horrible enough on its own. But it was made more 
poignant by the larger-than-life goodness of the heroine. 
“All anyone could remember about her,” reported the New 
York Daily News, was her “grace, cheer and success.” She 
was young, white, brilliant, a rapidly rising banker. And de- 
spite being overwhelmed by a “wolf pack,” she put up a 
“terrific fight.” 

Other examples abound. When a doctor was brutally mur- 
dered by a half-deranged derelict at New York City’s Bellevue 
Hospital last year, the press promptly pointed out that she was 
not just any doctor. She was “full of life” and blessed with a 
“brilliant mind.” The nightmare of Hedda Nussbaum and her 
murdered Lisa was the saga of not just another battered wife 
but a once lovely, once successful, patiently suffering woman 
who had been possessed by a diabolical man. 

The press prefers its victims to be affluent and white. But 
notable exceptions arise. When blacks or Latinos are cast in 
the starring role, they are generally portrayed as somehow dif- 
ferent from others of their race—more gifted, harder working, 
more attractive, somehow more noble. The implication is that 
unlike most of their ethnic cohorts, they are individuals wor- 
thy of our pity or concern. Tom Wolfe parodied this syndrome 
in The Bonfire of the Vanities, when he described reporter Pe- 
ter Fallow pumping an English teacher for details about a 
black youth struck by a car. After ascertaining that the young 
man attended class regularly, Fallow proceeds to describe him 
as an “honor student.” 








The national media were slow to discover Tawana Braw- 
ley, a young black woman who claimed to have been sexual- 
ly assaulted by several white men. But when the press did 
embrace her, it quickly figured out how to make the facts fit 
the mold. Though some reporters grew skeptical of her sto- 
ty early on—and were later vindicated—the media initially 
made Brawley not only a survivor of vicious violence but 
also a popular honor student whom racism had subjected to 
unimaginable agony. 

As the Boston press noted on various occasions, the Stu- 
arts and their tragedy became symbols—of inhumanity, of 
drug-related crime, of racial animosity, They also became an 
easy peg for a recurrent moral tale pitting good against evil 
that is guaranteed to generate tears, confirm stereotypes 
and, most important, get readers to turn the page. Such alle- 


Tawana Brawley: 





gories are generally passed off as a search for deeper mean- 
ing or an attempt to humanize the injured party. Yet the im- 
ages are so shopworn and predictable that they in fact 
dehumanize. And the ostensible larger meaning is patently 
obvious: here lies another life that could have contributed 
much to society had it not been crushed by those who de- 
served to die instead. 

Sometimes the image of the heroic victim holds up. Other 
times, however, the paragon of virtue is revealed—as was 
Charles Stuart—to be a very flawed human being. At which 
point the press, like an avenging ex-lover, typically executes an 
about-face and attacks with self-righteous fury, as if to say, 
“How dare you misrepresent yourself!” 

That is not good journalism. But it is usually good reading. 
And for that reason alone, the pattern is certain to be repeat- 
ed many times over. e 
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Genocide Mumbo Jumbo 


Some blacks claim they are being victimized by a white plot 





BY JACKE. WHITE 


One side effect of the racial 
hysteria that enveloped 
Boston after Carol Stuart’s 
murder was to strengthen a 
fear among many African Americans that 
they are the targets of a white-orchestrated 
genocide plot. That belief has become en- 
demic in recent years, as crack has invaded 
ghettos across the nation, caus- 
ing so much death and destruc- 
tion that many blacks are con- 
vinced its spread cannot be 
accidental. More or less prepos- 
terous genocide theories are be- 
ing spun by black nationalists 
like Louis Farrakhan, so-called 
intellectuals and prominent 
clergymen. Even the National 
Urban League published this 
passage in its 1989 report on the 
state of black America: “There 
is at least one concept that must 
be recognized if one is to see the 
pervasive and insidious nature 
of the drug problem for the Af- 
rican-American community. 
Though difficult to accept, that 
is the concept of genocide.” 

Fears of a diabolical con- 
spiracy to exterminate blacks 
have been around for decades, 
but seldom have they been be- 
lieved by so many people. The 
idea is catching on, though even 
the most wild-eyed conspiracy 
mongers concede they have no 
evidence to support their 
claims. When filmmaker Spike 
Lee appeared on asc’s Night- 
line, for example, Ted Koppel 
asked him to back up his charge 
that it is “no mistake that a ma- 
jority of drugs in this country is 
being deposited in black and 
Hispanic and low-income 
neighborhoods.’ Lee could 
point only to a scene in the movie The God- 
father, in which a Mafia don decides to 
push drugs blacks because they are 
“animals.” 

Genocide theorists disagree on wheth- 
er whites are consciously plotting black 
extermination. Some, like the Rev, Cecil 
Williams of San Francisco’s Glide United 
Methodist Memorial Church, pin the drug 
epidemic on “a group of whites some- 
where” who think blacks are getting too 
much political power. Others charge that 
the U.S. Government developed Aips to 
wipe out blacks, testing it on homosexuals 
before unleashing it in the ghetto. More 
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widespread is the view, put forth by Jo- 
seph Lowery, head of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, that geno- 
cide will inevitably occur because the U.S. 
Government is not doing enough to 
stanch the flow of drugs. Says Lowery: “If 
the powers that be really wanted to deal 
with this issue, they wouldn't have let it 
get this far.” 

Given the flimsiness of the evidence, 


Another Casualty: 





why do such theories flourish? One reason 
is that the war against drugs has been so in- 
effectual. Another is that U.S. history is re- 
plete with episodes that help make even 
fanciful theories seem plausible: just con- 
sider what happened to the Native Ameri- 
cans. On a much smaller scale, there is the 
luskegee syphilis experiment, during 
which the U.S. Public Health Service, 
working with black-controlled Tuskegee 
Institute and other agencies, deliberately 
withheld treatment from 400 Alabama 
blacks between 1932 and 1972 to study the 
progress of a disease whose course was al- 
ready well known. 
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Genocide theorists deploy a welter of 
sociological facts and half-facts to buttress 
their case. Among them: 
>Infant mortality rates in poor black 
neighborhoods in cities like Washington 
are soaring in part because so many black 
children are drug addicts when they are 
born. The comparison is misleading, be- 
cause poverty and a lack of access to prena- 
tal care are the most important causes of 
high infant mortality. To genocide theo- 
rists, of course, keeping blacks poor and 
denying them health care are both part of 
the plan 
> AIDS is spreading faster among low-in- 
come blacks than among any other seg- 
ment of the population, includ- 
ing gays. Again the assertion, 
while true, is misleading: twice 
as many whites as blacks have 
died from AIDs. 
> Drug sales are largely concen- 
trated in the ghetto, where they 
exacerbate violence so in- 
grained that homicide is the 
leading cause of death for young 
black males. 

Combined with the histori- 
cal record and the undeniable 
persistence of racial discrimina- 
tion, those facts make it easy for 
blacks to conclude that some- 
one is plotting their extinction. 
But, as Harvard political scien- 
tist Martin Kilson points out, it 
is “a long way from believing 
some whites would like to exter- 
minate blacks to believing they 
are capable of doing so.” Con- 
spiracy theories insult blacks by 
suggesting that they are hapless 
victims powerless to resist a rac- 
ist scheme. They imply that the 
African Americans who have 
become mayors and police 
chiefs in dozens of cities are ei- 
ther willing participants in the 
plot or inept dupes. 

The rainbow coalition of 
white, black, Latin American, 
African, Caribbean and Asian 
criminals who are deluging the 
(and the rest of Ameri- 
ca) with drugs is motivated by 
They seck to extract 
maximum profits from their sordid busi- 
ness—and if some of their customers fa- 
tally overdose themselves or are gunned 
down in turf battles between dealers, so 
be it. Whatever the drug pushers’ goal 
may be, blacks could thwart them by the 
simple expedient of refusing to use drugs. 
he question is whether they will be self- 
interested enough to reject deluded geno- 
cide theories and face up to an uncom- 
fortable truth: if someone is trying to kill 
blacks with drugs, blacks are helping them 
do it. —With reporting by Priscilla Painton/ 
New York 


ghettos 


greed, not genocide. 








THE GREAT 89¢ MOVIE SALE 


plus 2 more for 


TAKE ANY SIX MOVIES FOR 89¢ EACH 2.23525: 





THE WIZARD OF 02 
(ANNIVERSARY ED.) 
2941082 


What a sale! Now you can own any six 
movies here for just 89¢ each (plus ship 
ping/handling) with membership in the 
CBS Video Club. Choose from the best, 
too. Rain Man, Who Framed Roger Rabbit 
and more! And you can even get 2 more 
movies at a savings of up to $70 each (see 
Advance Selection box in the coupon). 

There's no membership fee for 
joining, nor do you have to buy a lot of 
movies. Just six more within the next 
three years. And you'll have no problem in 
finding six movies you want, because our 
library holds over 2,700 titles; from the 
very newest releases to classical favor- 
ites. Our regular Club prices currently 
range from $79.95 to $29.95, plus ship- 
ping and handling; and we also offer a 
selection of lower-priced videocassettes, 
down to $14.95. Your only membership 
obligation is to buy six movies in three 
years for as little as $29.95 each-and you 
may cancel membership anytime after 
doing so. 

How the club operates: about every 
four weeks (up to 13 times a year) we send 
you our CBS Video Club Magazine, 
reviewing our Director's Selection, plus 
many alternate movies. And up to four 
times a year, you may also receive offers 
of Special Selections, usually at a discount 


off regular Club prices, for a total of up to 
17 buying opportunities. 

Choose only the movies you want: 
if you want the Director's Selection, don't 
do a thing-it'll arrive automatically. If 
you'd prefer an alternate movie, or none at 
all, just mail the card always provided by 
the date specified. You'll always have two 
full weeks to decide. (If you ever receive a 
tape before having had two weeks to 
decide, just send it back at our expense.) 

Half-Price Bonus Plan: after fulfill- 
ing your membership obligation, you'll 
automatically become eligible for our Half- 
Price Bonus Plan. With each movie you 
buy at regular Club prices, the plan cur- 
rently allows you to take another movie of 
equal value or less at 50% off. 

10-Day Risk-Free Trial: join today 
and we'll send your introductory movies, 
along with more details on how the Club 
works. If for any reason you're not satis- 
fied, return everything within 10 days for 
a full, prompt refund and no further 
obligation. 


For fastest service: use your credit | 


card and our toll-free number to order. 
Just call 24-hours a day: 


1-800-544-4431 LU 


PLUS SHIPPING/HANDLING WITH MEMBERSHIP 





(©) My check is enclosed. 


| Account # 
| Signature. 
| Name. 


City 
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i P.O. Box 2. Terre Haut. 18 #704 iz Advance Selections 
Yes, please enroll me in the CBS Video Club 
| under the terms outlined in this advertisement SAVE uP To MORE— | 
Asa member, I need buy just six more movies at HAVE LESS BUY LATER! 
| regular Club prices within the next three years. Mesmbaalie 9.9 | 
Send me these 6 movies for &89¢ each “ea one or two more movies now far only $9. 
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Expiration Date. | 
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More and More, a Real War 


In search of a mission, the military is stepping up its battle against drugs 


BY ED MAGNUSON 


ike the lowly garbage barge that no 
nation would accept, the aircraft 
carricr John F. Kennedy last week 
was Sailing off Pensacola, Fla., 1,500 miles 
short of its original destination: the coast 
of Colombia, where it was assigned to de- 
tect drug-running planes and boats. News 
leaks that the Kennedy and an accompany- 


NEW MEXICO: A National Guardsman keeps watch on a two-acre marijuana field seized by his 


unit. His face is covered to protect his identity 


>» 


ing task force were heading for South 
America triggered an outcry from Latins 
already upset about the U.S. invasion of 
Panama. After George Bush telephoned 
Colombian President Virgilio Barco to 
apologize for the “misunderstanding,” the 
Kennedy’s picket duty was aborted. 

The controversy over the Kennedy 
highlights Washington’s enthusiasm for 
enlisting the military in the escalating war 
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against drugs, as well as concerns that the 
Administration is using a sledgehammer to 
swat at mosquitoes. But U.S. officials insist 
that the Kennedy's mission was only to plot 
patterns of suspicious air and ship traffic 
off Colombia. That information would 
help position a network of mobile land ra- 
dars, supplied by the U.S. but eventually 
operated by Colombians. Then the Kenne- 
dy task force would leave. 

The Bush Administration still hopes 
to get the aircraft carrier under way be- 
fore the President travels to Cartagena, 
Colombia, next month for a drug-policy 
meeting with Barco, whom Washington 
admires for his gutsy fight against the 
drug lords. The mistaken reports of a 
broad U.S. blockade of Colombia 
sparked a resignation threat from Barco’s 
Foreign Minister. Said a Pentagon officer 
about “We al- 
most shot a friendly.” 

The deployment of a carrier task force 
is just one of several proposals to expand 
the military’s antidrug role that Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney is expected to ap- 
prove when the controversy 
Among the others: 
> Mobile ground radar stations would be 
sent to Bolivia and Peru as well as Colom- 
bia. Governments in all three countries in- 
sist that only local forces, not Americans, 
would operate this equipment. In the same 
Andean nations, Special Operations 
Forces would increase their training of lo- 
cal antidrug teams in jungle combat, night 
operations, map reading and intelligence. 
The three countries are expected to get a 
contingent of 200 troopers and Green Be- 
rets to augment the small groups already in 
place. Bush last summer approved a Na- 
tional Security directive permitting such 
American trainers to accompany foreign 
teams on drug raids. 
>» Air Force AWACcS (Airborne Warning 
and Control System) planes would pa- 
trol drug routes along the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. At the same time, the North Ameri- 
can Aerospace Defense Command 
(NORAD) near Colorado Springs, would 
use its ground and air radar stations— 
designed for early warning against a So- 
viet missile attack—to relay intelligence 
on any drug movements to law-enforce- 
ment agencies 
> U.S. ground forces may be ordered to 
stage exercises on the U.S. side of the 
Mexican intimidate _ traffick- 
ers—without, Washington hopes, antago- 
nizing the Mexican government. Some of 


Barco’s embarrassment: 


subsides. 


border to 


these units could expand 
the present military help 
being given to the U.S. 
Border Patrol, Customs 
agents and local police 
watching for smugglers. 
The Pentagon’s $70 mil- 
lion budget for antidrug 
programs involving Na- 
tional Guard units in all 
the 50 states may be 
increased. 

The Defense Depart- 
ment’s new willingness to 
risk involvement in the bat- 
tle against drugs is a rever- 
sal from its position that 
the armed forces are not 
equipped or trained for 
such duty. The military 
went along only reluctantly 
in 1988, when Congress, 
fed up with Pentagon foot-dragging, desig- 
nated the Defense Department as the lead 
agency for “detection and monitoring” of 
drug smuggling. Now with the Soviet threat 
receding and Congress calling for defense 
cuts, the Pentagon welcomes any new mis- 
sion. Says a Capitol Hill cynic: “The mili- 
tary sneered at drug interdiction—until 
they saw the budget crunch coming.” 

Beyond the ineffective and brief Oper- 
ation Blast Furnace, in which U.S. heli- 
copter crews carried local raiding parties 
into Bolivian jungles to shut down a few 
coca laboratories in 1986, U.S. troops 
have done little antidrug work abroad. 
The Navy has permitted Coast Guard offi- 
cers aboard its ships along likely drug 
routes to make arrests if they come across 
smugglers. Some 75 U.S. military and po- 
lice advisers are in Colombia on antidrug 
training missions. 

The military involvement in the drug 
crusade has been growing within the U.S. 
A joint military task force in Fort Bliss, 
Texas, has assigned 100 Army and Marine 
troops to support civilian agencies that pa- 
trol the border with Mexico. 
While the troops are not ex- 
pected to engage smugglers, 
the danger was dramatized 
last month when four Marines 
working with Border Patrol 
officers near Nogales, Ariz., 
got into a nighttime firefight 
with drug traffickers on 
horseback. The smugglers 
fled, abandoning 573 Ibs. of 
marijuana. No Marines were 
hurt. 

National Guard units from 
California, Texas, New Mexi- 
co and Arizona have joined in 
border stakeouts, searching 
cargo at crossing points and 
ports, eradicating marijuana 
fields and providing helicopter 
lifts for law-enforcement 
agencies. At Nogales a score 
of Arizona Guardsmen have 


























CALIFORNIA: At March Air Force Base, Customs specialists monitor radar 
signals from the military and FAA over an area stretching to Texas 








NEW MEXICO: Balloons carrying look-down 
radar are posted along Mexican border 





FLORIDA: Customs officers flying out of Homestead A.F.B. check ship 
traffic from Black Hawk helicopters lent by the Army 
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helped Customs triple in- 
spections of tractor-trailer 
rigs heading north. 

Though Cheney's ini- 
tiatives will add much need- 
ed support and equipment 
to the badly overextended 
interdiction efforts, the 
Pentagon’s initial misgiv- 
ings about its drug involve- | 
ment were well founded. | 
Troops trained to locate 
and destroy hostile forces 
are less effective at the 
more delicate task of track- 
ing and arresting smug- 
glers, which more often de- 
pends on good police work. 
In 1984 the U.S. Navy set up 
sea checkpoints off Colom- 
bia in an antidrug maneu- 
ver dubbed Operation Hat 
Trick. The operation was cut short, accord- 
ing toa U.S. military officer, because the re- 
sults did not seem to justify the costs. Nor 
does the military have much of an interdic- 
tion success record: in Viet Nam it was nev- 
er able to close the primitive Ho Chi Minh 
Trail; quarantining 88,000 miles of U.S. 
shoreline is at least as daunting. 

In a sense, the resourceful smugglers 
are emulating the Viet Cong by shifting to 
low-tech means of evading high-tech inter- 
ception. Large cargo planes and big ships 
carried marijuana in the 1960s, and light 
planes were favored in the 1970s and early 
80s. Today’s traffickers prefer tramp 
steamers out of Haiti, rattletrap tomato 
trucks out of Mexico and the large shipping 
containers that move through all U.S. ports 
and border crossings. Last year, through 
the use of a new computerized profiling sys- 
tem, authorities made huge cocaine sei- 
zures from containers. Of the 8 million con- 
tainers arriving in the U.S. by truck or ship 
in 1989, only 3% were checked by inspec- 
tors. If military forces were to search a large 
percentage of such shipping, commerce 
would be choked and the out- 
cry would be thunderous. 

Beyond the practical prob- 
lems, U.S. military involve- 
ment in the antidrug battle 
looks like Teddy Roosevelt's 
Big Stick policy to many Latin 
Americans. And in Peru and | 
Colombia, where antigovern- 
ment guerrillas work in tan- 
dem with the drug gangs, 
Americans escorting local nar- 
cotics teams could well be- 
come targets. The military in- 
volvement in a drug war thus 
risks slipping into a shoot- 
ing war over South American 
politics, a development that 
few Americans, North or 
South, would welcome. | 

— Reported by Elaine Shannon | 
and Bruce van _ Voorst/ 
Washington 
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The AIDS Political Machine 


By demanding enormous research funds and questionable 
drugs, have activists distorted the response to the epidemic? 


BY DICK THOMPSON 


ood news rarely kicks up controversy, 
but this may be an exception. A report 
soon to be published by the national Cen- 
ters for Disease Control estimates that the 


| size of the arps epidemic is significantly 


| claimed that as many as 1.5 million 





smaller than originally projected. Since 
1986, the Federal Government has 


Americans were infected with the 
incurable virus. The number soon 
to be announced will be around | 
million, and some Government of- 
ficials suggest that the count could 
be as low as 650,000. Also, the rate 
of new infections in New York City, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco is at 
last slowing. “In retrospect,” says 
the cbc report, those earlier esti- 
mates, “based upon limited data 
available at the time, were too 
high.” 

Why the controversy? Because 
AIDS lobbyists insisted all along that 
the scope of the epidemic was being 
understated. By doing so, AIDS ac- 
tivists overcame conservative resis- 
tance and rightfully elevated the 
fight against the disease to the top 
of the nation’s public-health agen- 
da. Says June Osborn, chair of the 
National A1ps Commission: “We 
should not be content or comfort- 
able. The national response to an 
out-of-control epidemic has been 
frighteningly modest.” 

But now that the picture is 
brightening statistically after a dec- 
ade of gloom, many research scien- 
tists and health-policy analysts 


In Connecticut a woman holds baby dying of al 





kill more than 35,000 to 40,000 people a 
year than on a disease that will kill a half- 
million every year,” says Michael Fu- 
mento, author of the recently published 


| Myth of Heterosexual Abs. 


Cures first, prevention second. The 


most effective means of controlling a con- 








question whether the changes 
wrought by AIDs activists harm ba- 
sic research, the public health and perhaps 
even those who are at risk of acquiring the 
virus. Says Joel Hay, a health economist 
and senior research fellow at the Hoover 
Institution: “Things are out of whack.” 
Three areas merit special concern: 


Aswollen budget. After an initially slug- 
gish response by the Reagan Administra- 
tion, Washington has pumped current 
AIDS funding to a robust $1.6 billion. That 
is slightly more than the budget for cancer 
($1.5 billion), which killed more than 
twelve times as many people last year 
(500,000, compared with 40,000 who died 
from Alps). And it is far greater than the 
$610 million budget for heart disease, the 
nation’s top killer. “It’s wrong to spend 


more money On a disease that will never 





The search for a cure has neglected prevention. 


tagious epidemic is through prevention. 
But the AlIpS movement has emphasized 
the rapid development of treatments for 
AIDS victims. Says Michael Nesline of the 
activist group ACT uP: “We're fighting for 
people for whom the question of preven- 
tion is a moot point.” In this regard, the 
movement found allies in conservative pol- 
iticians who were unable to support “safe 
sex” education but saw Arps research as 
politically neutral. 

Consequently, spending on drug devel- 
opment has outpaced funding of preven- 
tion programs 2 to 1. Some public-health 
Officials fear that the concentration on 
cures has been at the expense of educating 
Amcricans who remain at risk—primarily 
blacks and Hispanics of the inner cities of 
the East. Thus the epidemic in those ghet- 
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tos is likely to grow. Says Samuel Thier, 
president of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Institute of Medicine: “We should 
have known that focusing largely on treat- 
ment after infection would not be an ade- 
quate long-range strategy.” 

The emphasis on Arps research is also 
beginning to draw fire from. scientists 
whose non-AIDS projects have been 
squeezed for funds. Traditionally, major 
health efforts have fueled broad basic- 
research programs. But “AIDS money is 
targeted,” observes Donald Fredrickson, 
former director of the National Institutes 
of Health. The narrow focus reduces the 
chances of spin-off discoveries for 
other diseases. Says David Korn, 
dean of the Stanford School of 
Medicine: “The course of discov- 
ery in biology is not linear. When 
you target money too narrowly, you 
exclude other areas that may prove 
to be very fruitful.” 





VALOTIONW MNES 


Lowered standards for drug 
approval. Almost as soon as drugs 
are shown to be somewhat effec- 
tive, the Aips lobby pushes for their 
immediate release. To overcome 
bureaucratic delays, some activists 
have launched so-called under- 
ground testing of drugs that have 
been of questionable value. The 
lobby’s greatest influence has been 
at the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. AZT, for example, won Gov- 
ernment approval in less than four 
months, compared with a current 
average of two years. Says James 
Todd, senior vice president of the 
American Medical Association: 
“It’s distorted all the traditional 
principles for drug approval. Peni- 
cillin couldn't get through that 
fast.” While some modification of 
FDA regulations may have been 
necessary, many people believe 
that the changes being made at the 
FDA to accommodate AIDS activists 
threaten a system that has protect- 
| ed the public from quack cures, like the 
apricot pits once touted for cancer 
sufferers. 

The aps lobby has been so successful 
because early on it grasped a fundamental 
principle of American research. Explains 
Philip Lee, University of California at San 
Francisco professor of social medicine: 
“The system is a political process.” By us- 
ing Washington connections, media savvy 
| and even civil disobedience, the AIDS 
movement may have become the most ef- 
fective disease lobby in the history of medi- 
cine. Says Jeff Levi, former executive di- 
rector of the National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force: “Long after AIDS is gone, we 
will have changed how research is done in 
this country.” 

Certainly every disease has its lobby. 














But AIDs is the first deadly epidemic to | 


strike an already organized political con- 
stituency, the gay-rights movement, which 
began with a fundamental distrust of main- 
stream society, including organized medi- 
cine. The AIDs lobby, says Columbia law 
school professor Harold Edgar, “is inde- 
pendent of and really indifferent to the in- 
terests of the scientific establishment.” 
AIDS lobbyists have often been motivated 
by fear and anger about public indiffer- 
ence, or even hostility, to their terrible 
problem. Alps activism “has to do with rac- 
ism and homophobia,” says Nesline of ACT 
uP. “What’s new is that queers and junkies 
started doing something about it.” 
Translating the grass-roots movement 
into legislation was the work of the Nation- 
al Organizations Responding to alps. 
Representing 150 health and civil rights 
groups, NORA orchestrates long-range 
strategy and shepherds all Arps legislation 
through Congress. “The coalition provides 
an opportunity for groups to have more in- 
fluence than their size would dictate,” says 
William Bailey, federal-policy officer for 
the American Psychological Association 
and a founding member of NORA. “When 
you have 40 to 60 groups saying the same 
thing, that’s a very compelling statement.” 


he efficient Arps lobby towers over 

lobbies for other diseases that strike 
just as many people. NORA executive direc- 
tor Jean McGuire acknowledges, “The un- 
levelness of the playing field is a result of 
the gay community’s initial articulateness 
and money.” That has come to mean that 
Alps has a far greater impact than the 
number of its victims would dictate. 

If the current response to AIDS is 
skewed, it may be because so much effort 
was required to overcome the inertia of the 
Reagan years. Congress found every Rea- 
gan AIDS budget inadequate and increased 
funding year after year. The aips political 
machine is running as efficiently as ever, 
and any modification of the nation’s Alps 
response will require a more dispassionate 
approach among activists. 

Still, Arps remains a significant prob- 





lem worldwide. And while researchers 
have made tremendous strides in drug de- 
velopment, these drugs are expensive and 
more difficult to use elsewhere, especially 
in the hardest-hit areas of Africa. The chal- 
lenge to American researchers now is to 
find not only better treatments but also 
treatments that are low in cost and easy to 
use. 

Fundamentally, the problem is that sci- 
entists are better at making pleas for more 
money than at setting priorities for re- 
search. “There’s a lot more to do [in science] 
than moncy to do it with,” says Stanford's 
Korn. “Without priorities, we're left to well- 
organized lobbyists. That's the American 
way.” Bumper stickers and demonstrations 
may be acceptable in picking a mayor, but 
the political process is proving to be a mixed 
blessing when confronting an epidemic. 























Grapevine 


OUTER SPACE TRIAL BALLOON. nasa is un- 
der pressure to consider cheaper alternatives to its 
$400 billion plan for a manned mission to Mars. 
Engineers at the Livermore Laboratory in Califor- 
nia say stations on the moon, and later on Mars, 
could be built out of inflatable plastic balloons for 
only $10 billion. The idea could be punctured by a 
big drawback: a 1-in-10 chance that the balloons 
could burst. 


WHO KILLED CAMARENA? Though Mexico 
has shut down its investigation, a federal grand 
jury in Los Angeles is still digging into the slaying 
of Enrique Camarena, the pEA agent murdered in 
Guadalajara five years ago. U.S. investigators sus- 
pect that Rafael Caro Quintero and Ernesto Fon- 
seca Carrillo, the-drug kingpins found guilty of Ca- 
marena’s murder in Mexico last month, were only 
pawns manipulated in a plot by high-level Mexican 
officials, According to U.S. sources, the probe is 
focusing on racketeering charges against José An- 
tonio Zorrilla Peréz, ex-head of the federal security directorate; Manuel Ibarra 
Herrera, former chief of the federal police; and Miguel Aldana Ibarra, who led 
Mexico’s antidrug program. They all deny involvement. 





TOUGHER TIMES FOR THE TAXMAN. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service was embarrassed last summer by 
congressional hearings that unearthed a string of cases 
involving high-level misconduct and cover-ups inside the 
agency. Now the new rs commissioner, Fred Goldberg 
Jr., has come up with a plan that should make it harder 
for such episodes to recur. Henceforth, allegations of 
misconduct against high-ranking irs agents will be 
probed by the Treasury Department’s inspector general 
instead of the tax agency's own investigators. 


LOTTO NUMBER OF THE WEEK. Four weeks ago, 

the hottest number in New York’s Win-4 lottery was the Camarenain 1985 

license plate of the truck that Billy Martin died in. Two 

wecks ago, an unprecedented 12,000 players in Florida’s Fantasy Five played 4- 

1-5-8-6, the prisoner identification number issued to ex-Panamanian strongman 

Manuel Noriega. Sadly, the winning combination, which paid $313,828 for five 
valid tickets, was 1-4-19-22-26. 


BARRY’S STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 
So many critical stories have been written 
about Washington Mayor Marion Barry 
that he is starting to feel a twinge of 
sympathy for Richard Nixon and John 
Tower. At a luncheon meeting with TIME 
last week, Barry joshed that he had 
watched The Final Days, a mini-series 
about Nixon’s last moments in office, 
“with a litthe more interest than I 
ordinarily would have.” He said he had 
stifled an urge to call Tower last year 
when allegations of heavy drinking and 
sexual misconduct torpedoed the Texan’s 
chances of becoming Secretary of De- 
fense. “I was tempted to say, ‘John, we're 
going to form a society of those who have 
been abused and accused, prosecuted, 
persecuted, tried and convicted in the 
press.” ” 


Barry sympathized with John Tower 
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Read Those Lips: More Taxes 





Moynihan puts Bush in a bind over Social Security 


BY DAN GOODGAME 
W elcome to 1990: millions of Ameri- 
can workers have by now ripped 
open their first pay envelope and discov- 
ered an unpleasant surprise: their take- 
home is less than it was in December. Rea- 
son: that line on the check stub labeled 
FICA, better known as Social Security, is 
taking a bigger bite than ever. A wage 
earner making $51,300 or more this year 
will pay the maximum $3,924 in Social Se- 
curity taxes—$320, or nearly 9%, more 
than in 1989. 
In fact, 3 out of 4 Americans now pay 
less in federal income taxes than in Social 
| Security taxes (including their employers’ 
| matching contributions, which indirectly 
| come out of workers’ pay). Since a 1983 
“reform” of Social Security, both the tax 
rate and the maximum income subject to 
tax have risen rapidly, ostensibly to set 
aside a fund for future retirees. For most 
wage earners, these rising FICA deductions 
have gobbled up more money than was 
saved by Ronald Reagan’s popular cuts in 
income taxes. Since 1980, total federal tax 
collections remain virtually unchanged at 
19% of national income. 

The latest hike in the Social Security 
levy is scrambling Washington's political 
alignments. Democratic Senator Danicl 
Patrick Moynihan, a New York liberal, 
proposes to roll back the Social Security 
tax from the current 7.65% to 6.55% over 
the next two years, a plan that would save 
$600 for workers paying the maximum 
amount. Moynihan would return the re- 
tirement system to a pay-as-you-go basis 
rather than piling up surpluses ($52 billion 
in 1989) that are diverted to finance other 
Government programs and cover up the 
full size of the federal deficit. 

The Senator’s plan has rapidly attract- 
ed support among Republican as well as 
Democratic lawmakers, business interests 
and conservatives. Meanwhile, the Presi- 
dent, whose lips usually read “No new tax- 
es,” has come out against the proposal, 
claiming that it endangers the Social Secu- 
rity checks of future retirees—to say noth- 
ing of the $55 billion it would require 
Washington to find in spending cuts or new 
revenues in 1991. 

Bush thus finds himself defending the 
Social Security tax increase while getting 
pummeled by Moynihan and his allies. 
Watching this spectacle unfold last week, 
Bruce Thompson, a Merrill Lynch execu- 
tive who helped slash taxes as a senior 
Treasury official during the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, chuckled and noted that “not 
in ten years have you seen headlines read 
WHITE HOUSE REJECTS TAX CUT.” 
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The President’s stance is even shakier, 





given his campaign to cut the rate on capi- 
tal gains, a measure that would mostly ben- 
efit taxpayers earning more than $200,000 
a year. The President, along with probable 
majorities on Capitol Hill, in effect pro- 
poses to cul taxes on the wealthy while rais- 
ing them on wage earners. 

Addressing the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce last week, Bush made his usual 
pitch that lower capital-gains taxes would 
encourage investment. He pointedly failed 
to mention Social Security taxes. But the 
Cincinnati group’s parent organization, 













New York Senator Moynihan wants to roll back FICA taxes by as much as $600 





>» Myth No. I is that Social Security reve- 
nue ($309 billion this year) is reserved ex- 
clusively for Social Security, the bulk of it 
in trust for the next generation of retirees. 
Much of it is not. The money pays Social 
Security benefits now due, and the surplus 
(projected to reach $75 billion in 1991, ris- 
ing to $236 billion in the year 2000) is “bor- 
rowed” to finance the whole gamut of fed- 
eral spending, from nuclear missiles to 
salaries for Head Start teachers. “With or 
without a payroll tax cut, there will be no 
Social Security fund surplus,” says Stephen 
Moore of the Heritage Foundation. “All 
that is in the ‘fund’ is a stack of 10Us from 
the Treasury.” 

When those 1ous come due as the baby 
boomers retire, the Government will have | 
to raise income taxes or cul retirement 
benefits, regardless of whether surplus 
FICA taxes were collected years earlier. 
The only question is how progressive a tax 
system Americans want in the meantime. 
>» Which leads to Myth No. 2: that most 
Americans have benefited, at least a little, 
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If stockholders get a cut in capital-gains taxes, why shouldn't wage earners get a break too? 


the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, endorses 
lower taxes for both capital gains and So- 
cial Security, as do the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Businesses and the 
conservative Heritage Foundation, Bush’s 
favorite think tank. Says Donald Leavens, 
a budget expert for the U.S. Chamber: 
“How can you go against such a good idea? 
It’s populist, and it will do a lot for eco- 
nomic growth,” 

Whatever the fate of Moynihan’s pro- 
posal, it promises to enliven a long-mud- 
died national debate on who gives and who 
gets in the U.S. tax system. Reversing his 
earlier support of the 1983 Social Security 
reform, Moynihan is confronting two pow- 
erful myths perpetrated by Washington tax 
writers. 
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from the income tax cuts of the past decade. 
In fact, as their income tax savings have 
been offset by rising Social Security levies, 
wage earners have been stuck with an unfair 
tax that exempts income over a certain ceil- 
ing (now $51,300) and in effect taxes work- 
ers at a higher rate than factory owners. 

In his State of the Union message later 
this month, Bush will present his own plan, 
closely guarded so far, to gradually stem the 
Treasury’s reliance on Social Security reve- 
nue. Still, some of his senior aides are wor- 
ried that the White House proposal will 
prove no match for Moynihan’s scheme, 
which one presidential aide described as 
“artful and attractive by any standard.” As 
Bush should know, it’s tough to beat a tax 
cut, especially in an election year. . 
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The New Jersey Department of Human Services 
had a vision. 

In their vision, public assistance provided the 
job training, job placement, education, child care, 
and other support that people need to reach their 
potential. 

They called their vision REACH. But to make it a 
reality they needed a powerful computer and net- 
work solution flexible enough to manage mountains 


of data. From a computer company committed to 
working with the State as a partner rather thana 
vendor. 

Now the State of New Jersey has that new reality. 
And nearly 8,000 New Jersey citizens have reached so 
high that they no longer need public assistance at all. 

Know Bull. 

1-800-233-BULL, ext. 160. Phone for our corporate 
brochure. 
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These days, things seem to go obsolete 
before you can get them out of the box. 

Not so with AT&T International Long Distance. 

We're continually upgrading our Worldwide Intelligent 
Network, before you have time to even think about it. 

When we saw that global events were affecting tele- 
phone traffic, we expanded our Network Operations 
Center. Now events are continually monitored 24 hours a 
day, and traffic is routed accordingly. 

We also anticipated the growing demand for interna- 
tional voice, data and fax transmission, by developing the 
first transpacific and transatlantic fiber-optic cable systems. 
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So you'll enjoy fast international connections with unsur- 
passed clarity. 

We could list other examples of advances you'll never 
have to think about. 

But why not call 1 800 222-0400 ext. 1277, and let 
the innovations speak for themselves. 
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CHICAGO 


Chilling the 
Fashion Rage 


Air Jordans, designer jeans, 
starter jackets—the fashion 
competition among even pre- 


teenage children on Chicago’s | 


grim West Side is not just 
fierce, it’s murderous. Toughs 
steal high-priced apparel right 
off their schoolmates’ backs, 
and sometimes the victim gets 
killed in the process. Now the 
advisory council at Tilton Ele- 
mentary School has decided to 
put an end to the status strife. 
The school has adopted a new 
voluntary uniform: navy slacks, 
white shirts and ties for the 
boys; white blouses and blue 
skirts or jumpers for the girls. 
Similar dress codes are in 
force at public inner-city 






















schools in Baltimore, Detroit 
and New Haven, Conn. En- 
couraged by the program’s suc- 
cess (at week’s end 480 of the 
school’s 800 students were 
wearing the new outfits), mem- 
bers of the advisory council may 





THE ARMY 


Combat by 
Another Name 


Army regulations exclude wom- 
en from combat duty, but that 
rule was stretched when 771 fe- 
male soldiers took part in the in- 
vasion of Panama, including sev- 
eral MPs who were involved in 
firefights. One officer, Captain 
Linda Bray, directed her pla- 
toon against a Panamanian gar- 
rison at an attack-dog kennel. 


POPULATION 


An Exodus 
Turns Around 


In one of the most important 
demographic shifts in Ameri- 
can history, hundreds of thou- 
sands of blacks fled the segre- 
gated South in search of jobs, 
freedom and dignity in the af- 





Though no Panamanians were 
killed, as was originally report- 
ed, shots were exchanged. 

No matter, said the Army 
last week. The women 
are still not eligible for 
the coveted combat-in- 
fantryman’s badge. The 
reason: regulations. By 
definition, the combat- 
infantryman’s award is 
reserved for infantry- 
men who have been in 
combat. Still, the wom- 
en who took fire in Pan- 


Best-dressed list: students show off Tilton Elementary uniforms 





Captain Bray 





make uniforms mandatory in 
September. “Some of the girls 
say I’m a nerd,” said smiling 
fifth-grader LaDonna Wright, 
proudly wearing her jumper 
and blouse, “but I say, ‘I’m a 
radical dudette.’” tT 





ama are eligible for medals such 
as the Bronze or Silver Star. All 
Panama veterans are also enti- 
tled to transfer their unit patch- 
es from the left to the 
right shoulder, signify- 
ing combat experience. 
Bray’s champions still 
applaud her pioneering 
role. Says Colorado 
Democrat Patricia 
Schroeder; “If you may 
be a soldier, what does 
it mean? It includes 
combat duty.” s 
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termath of World War II. Last 
week the Census Bureau con- 
firmed that the black exodus 
has not only halted but been re- 
versed. During the 1980s, the 
bureau found, the percentage 
of all African Americans who 
live in the South increased for 
the first time in the 20th centu- 
ry, from 52% to 56%. 

The great return to Dixie is 


driven by motives much like 
those that lay behind the earlier 
[migration from the region. It is 


|fueled largely by better-cducat- 
Jed men and women under 40 


who believe they can make a 
better life in the South, Ex- 
plains Larry Long of the Census 
Bureau: “That’s a profile of 





Opportunities.” a 








Saving a car from the surge 


THE NORTHWEST 


From Drizzle 
To Deluge 


Residents of the drizzly Pacific 
Northwest are accustomed to 
wet weather, but the floods that 
struck western Oregon and 
Washington last week were 








people who migrate for job | 


AMPHIBIANS 


Out of Africa— 
Superfrogs! 


“Maybe you understand frogs 
and maybe you don’t under- 
stand ’em,” says Smiley in Mark 
Twain’s The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County. 
“Maybe you've had experience 
and maybe you ain’t only an 
amature, as it were.” Seattle an- 
imal importer Andy Koffman 
ain’t no amateur. In 1986, while 
visiting the African nation of 
Cameroon, Koffman watched a 
10-Ib. Goliath frog leap 30 ft. 
across a river, and jumped to a 
conclusion. “The first thing I 
thought was, ‘Wouldn't it be 
fun to win the Calaveras con- 
test?’ ” recalls Koffman. 
Figuring that the Goliaths 
could easily shatter the world 
frog-jumping record of 21 ft. 5% 
in. (set in three hops in 1986 by 
Rosie the Ribbiter, a 1-Ib. bull- 
frog), Koffman entered three of 
them in this May’s 62nd annual 
Jumping Frog Jubilee at Angels 
Camp, Calif., site of Twain’s 
tale. Though the California de- 
partment of fish and game tem- 
porarily barred the superfrogs 
from the state as “undesirable,” 
Koffman will try to convince the 
bureaucrats that the Goliaths 
pose no danger—except per- 
haps to the pip-squeak Ameri- 
can competitors in the Cala- 
veras jump. 6 





Koffman's athletic amphibians 





something else. In one 24-hour 
period, 6 in. of rain fell in Ore- 
gon and 4.5 in. in Washington, 
causing rivers to overflow their 
banks, driving thousands from 
their homes and closing high- 
way I-5 for three days. At least 
three people were killed. 
People waded through 
waist-high water in the streets 





of Tillamook, Ore., and Gover- 
nor Neil Goldschmidt declared 
a state of emergency. “There 
were old people who have lived 
here all their lives saying they'd 
never seen anything like it,” 
said Robert Berg, public works 
director in Washington’s Lewis 
County. “This is right up there 
with Mount St. Helens.” a 
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THERE Was A TIME WHEN BUSINESSES SOLVED THEIR PROBLEMS 
By BRINGING IN BETTER RESOURCES. 
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SOVIET UNION 


World 


And Now, Divorce? 


As Lithuanians demand independence, Mikhail Gorbachev contemplates 


_an empire endangered by the flames of secession 
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BY JILL SMOLOWE 
e touched down in Vilnius the 
dignified statesman, expecting to 
rely on his charm and diplomatic 
skills to work out a compromise. 
But when the first cry of Samostoyatel- 
nost!—independence—sounded from the 
Lithuanian crowd, Mikhail Gorbachev 
rapidly abandoned the strategies of gen- 
teel diplomacy and adopted the tactics of a 
ward politician bent on maintaining his 
lock on a balking constituency. “Indepen- 
dence?” he shouted above the insistent 
cries. “Let’s have it. At the workplace. In 
cities. Republics. But together!” 

Wading into crowds, the Soviet Presi- 
dent proved himself a master of street 
theater, improvising historical, philosoph- 
ical and legalistic arguments as he 
pressed his appeal to Lithuanians to step 
back from their threatened breach with 
Moscow. When his entreaties met with 
smiles and shouts of “Bravo, Gorba- 
chev!” he answered with poignant ap- 
peals. “My personal fate is linked to this 
choice,” he reminded the crowds. When 
he read resistance in the faces of his lis- 
teners, he fumed and lectured, employing 
the Socratic method to grill his audience. 

At a Vilnius fuel-machinery plant, he 
spied a sign in Russian reading NOT MORE 
RIGHTS BUT FULL INDEPENDENCE, “Who 
gave you that?” Gorbachev challenged a 
Lithuanian welder. When the worker re- 
plied that he had made the sign, Gorba- 
chev switched to a softer approach, com- 
mending the man on his grasp of Russian. 
But the worker would have none of Gorba- 
chev’s compliments. “You don’t think we 








know how to write in Russian?” he chal- 


lenged. “We can read and speak Russian 
too, while there are lots of Russians who 
can’t speak a word of Lithuanian.” 

“How do you understand indepen- 
dence?” Gorbachev shot back. 

“Iwas born independent,” came the re- 


| sponse. “And I want to die independent.” 


Never had Gorbachev sustained such 
an energetic performance—but never had 
In Vilnius: the President lectures skeptics; 
ata rally, independence fever runs high 





























































his political skills been so severely tested. 
“I have never had such discussions any- 
where in the Soviet Union,” he observed 
later. For months Gorbachev has sat back 
calmly and allowed the disintegration of 
the Communists’ monopoly on power in 
Eastern Europe. Now, when one of his 
own republics was demanding the same 
opportunity for democratic self-rule, Gor- 
bachev was far less relaxed about it. There 
could be no pretending that Lithuania’s 
demands to secede from the union were an 
isolated appeal. If the nation is divided 
over issues of language, culture, politics 
and religion, it is united in its dissatisfac- 
tion with economic problems. As goes 
Lithuania, so might go other republics 
thus inviting a military crackdown and de- 
stroying perestroika. “If even the slightest 
suppression occurs, Or a misunderstand- 
ing, say, in Estonia or Moldavia,” Gorba- 
chev warned, “it spills over to the rest of 
the country.” 

As if to drive home his point, the fires 
of defiance and threatened revolution 
burned brightly throughout the Soviet 
Union last week. From the southern Cau- 
casus republics of Azerbaijan and Armenia 
to the Baltic states in the north, ethnic ten- 
sions flared and independence movements 
battled with Communist Party officials. 
The most troubled spots: 





ARMENIA. Legislators amended the re- 
public’s constitution to give the regional 
legislature primacy over its national coun- 
terpart, enabling Armenia to veto national 
| laws that conflict with its interests. The 
parliament then defied the Kremlin by vot- 
ing to include in its budget the disputed 
Nagorno-Karabakh region, geographically 
nestled in the republic of Azerbaijan. 





AZERBAUAN. Citizens promptly pro- 
tested Armenia's actions, blockading gov- 
ernment offices and seizing a local radio 
station in the Caspian Sea port of Len- 
koran. An officer of the Interior Ministry 
troops on peacekeeping duty in Nagorno- 
Karabakh was killed in the village of Ak- 
hullu. Azerbaijanis wearing bulletproof 
vests and carrying automatic weapons at- 
tacked Manashid, another village in the 
disputed district. Farther south, in the Na- 
khichevan region, where Azerbaijanis are 
demanding an open frontier with their eth- 
nic kin across the border in Iran, angry 
crowds continued to tear down border in- 
stallations and destroy guard posts. 


GEORGIA. Violence flared over the re- 
lease of four Ossetians detained in con- 
nection with the fatal shooting of a nine- 
month-old infant last fall. Ossetian 
activists are campaigning for greater au- 
tonomy and cries persist to “overthrow 
the Communist regime in the republic.” 
In Kareli, 50 miles northwest of Tbilisi, 








| Along the Soviet-Iran border, Azerbaijani 
protesters set fire to a border installation 
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Of the three Baltic Latvia is the second 
republics, Lithuania republic to legalize 
has gone the noncommunist 
furthest in pushing parties, and 75% of 
for independence. Its its delegates to the 
Communist Party has Soviet Congress of 
broken with Moscow People’s Deputies 
headquarters, and are from the Popular 
pressure is growing Front. The Front’s 
for the republic to program declares 
| secede from the that it is working for 
Soviet Union. an independent 
| Gorbachev has Latvia. Last 
conceded that November 600,000 
secession is possible people, nearly half 
if a referendum the native Latvian 
shows wide support population, attended 
for it. a ceremony in Riga 
calling for self- 
determination. 


protesters demanding independence drove 
government workers out of their offices. 


LATVIA. Following the lead of Lithuania, 
Latvian lawmakers amended the constitu- 
tion to create a multiparty system. 


Of all the problems confronting Mos- 
cow, however, the challenge for indepen- 
dence mounted by Lithuania threatened to 


ing less than the territorial integrity of the 
Soviet Union, and possibly the survival of its 
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have the most serious consequences. Noth- | 
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MONGOLIA 
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leader, seemed to be at stake. The stage was 
set on Dec. 20, when Lithuania’s Commu- 
nist Party declared independence from its 
national counterpart. At the time, Gorba- 
chev angrily told a group of Lithuanian par- 
liamentarians that they had “stabbed peres- 
troika in the heart.” But Gorbachev knew 
that the party’s maneuver was merely a 
dress rehearsal for the day when the repub- 
lic would try to secede from the nation. In 
local elections on Feb, 24, Lithuanians are 
expected to elect a republican parliament 
dominated by uncompromising nationalists. 
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It was a challenge that could not be solved 
with traditional Kremlin politics. Stalling 
for time, Gorbachev announced that there 
should be a “fact-finding mission” to 
Lithuania. 

When Gorbachev arrived there last 
weck for a three-day visit—his first in more 
than nine years and the first ever by a Gen- 
eral Secretary--party issues were all but 
forgotten as the Soviet leader plunged 
straight into the more dangerous debate 
over secession. He came armed with his 
own compromise, a vague plan that would 














allow for “sovereign states” within a new 
federation. Then he tried every sales pitch 
he could think of. 

The comradely approach: “We will de- 
cide everything together.” 

The paternal pitch: “Where are you run- 
ning to? Why are you running? You must 
think these things through.” 

The patriotic appeal: “If someone suc- 
ceeds in pitting us against each other and it 
comes to a clash, there will be tragedy.” 

The historical argument: “Over 50 years 
we have become tied together, whether we 
like it or not.” 

When appeals to emotion and senti- 
ment failed, Gorbachev tried dark warn- 
ings. On defense matters he argued, “Our 
security lies here,” referring to Lithuania’s 
ports and communications lines. He played 
the economic card, reminding his listeners 
that secession would mean the loss of bil- 
lions of rubles in subsidies from Moscow for 
underpriced raw materials, oils and prod- | 
ucts. “You'll bog down in a swamp immedi- 
ately,” he taunted. Finally he threatened, 
“Don’t look for conflict or you'll get real | 
trouble.” 

Gorbachev did have a rabbit in his hat of 
tricks. He announced that he had ordered 
the drafting of a law to codify how a republic 
could withdraw from the Soviet Union; it 
was the first time a Soviet leader has spoken 
positively about secession. Gorbachev not- 
ed that while Article 72 of the 1977 constitu- 
tion grants the right of secession to the 
country’s 15 republics, a mechanism was 





needed to ensure an orderly withdrawal. 

Gorbachev left it to one of his entou- | 
rage, Politburo member Yuri Maslyukov, to | 
hint at some of the strings attached. Maslyu- | 
kov, who heads the state planning commis- 
sion Gosplan, said a move to secede would 
require drawing up a proposal that detailed 
its implications and then putting it to a 
popular vote. Said Maslyukov: “It’s difficult 
to imagine that the collective reason of the 
Lithuanian nation would decide on such a 
step.” 

But to many Lithuanians, Gorbachev's 
talk of a “sovereign state” was little more 
than a tactic to buy time. The crowds in Vil- 
nius regard Moscow’s centralized rule as a 
continuation of the sorry chapter of its his- 
tory that began with the Stalin-era annex- 
ation of the three Baltic states, following the 
signing of the 1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact, which carved out the spheres of influ- 
ence between Hitler and Stalin. At a gather- 
ing last week in downtown Vilnius, Vytautas 
Landsbergis, leader of the Lithuanian pop- 
ular-front movement Sajudis, demanded, 
“What has been stolen should be given 
back!” Around the plaza, flags woven of the 
national colors of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and other republics fluttered. 

Lithuania’s cocky demands reflect the 
confidence that has mounted over the past 
year as the republic’s supreme soviet passed 
a declaration of state sovereignty, pro- 
claimed Lithuania’s economic autonomy 
and abolished the constitutional clause 
guaranteeing the Communist lock on pow- 
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At Nakhichevan, Azerbaijanis shout to their 
ethnic kin in Iran across the river of Araks 


er. In turn, the local party revamped its pro- 
gram and called for an independent state. 
By the time the party severed its ties to its 
Moscow parent last December, Lithuanians 
had achieved many of their aims—short of 
independence. For the first time, Gorba- 
chev conceded last week that he sees “no 
tragedy” in the creation of a multiparty sys- 
tem but added that it provides “no pana- 
cea” for the nation’s ills. 

Ironically, Gorbachev has largely him- 
self to blame for the current crisis. By press- 
ing his policies of perestroika and glasnost, 
he emboldened Lithuanians to press their 
nationalist course and thereby played Dr. 
Frankenstein to the monster that now be- 
devils him. Lithuanians have also pointed to 
the startling developments throughout the 
East bloc to justify their drive for local au- 
tonomy. How, they demand, can Gorbachev 
deny his own Soviet citizens what he has 
permitted elsewhere in the bloc? 

The dilemma that Gorbachev confronts 
is how to devolve power not only from the 
top downward but also from the center out- 
ward to the republics—without unhinging 
his entire reform program or, worse still, 
losing territory. Should Gorbachev accede 
to Lithuania’s demand for secession, he 
knows, he will be pressed for comparable 
concessions from Estonia and Latvia. And 
once the secession fever infects the Baltics, 
the Kremlin fears, what is to stop it from 
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spreading to the other republics? Last week 
Gorbachev's Politburo ally, Alexander Ya- 
koviev, dubbed this unnerving prospect “the 
domino effect.” 

Gorbachev's chief political rival, Polit- 
buro member Yegor Ligachev, had a darker 
name for it: “the beginning of the end.” 
That gloomy prognosis suggests that Gorba- 
chev will meet with staunch resistance in 
conservative quarters if he bows to Lithua- 
nia. Andrei Makarov, a well-placed Mos- 
cow lawyer, says that the conservatives are 
milking the messy political situation and 
that Gorbachev was actually backed into go- 
ing to Lithuania when, on a suggestion from 
opposition leader Boris Yeltsin, the Central 
Committee voted for Gorbachev to head 
the delegation. In Washington, however, a 
top Kremlinologist cautions that any talk of 
Gorbachev's political demise is premature. 
As yet, he observes, no plausible successor 
has emerged to take his place, and Gorba- 
chev’s opposition within the Politburo is 
fragmented. 

Haunted by nightmares of blood in 











L ike the other two Baltic re- 
publics, Lithuania has already 
been given control of its own 
economy. Its demands for politi- 
cal independence, however, mean 
different things to different de- 
manders. If the Baltic state were 
ever to declare its complete inde- 
pendence from the U.S.S.R., that 
freedom would carry a price. 

To begin with, while people 
are allowed personal possessions, 
there is no such thing as private 
property in the Soviet Union. 
Thus most of Lithuania's fac- 
tories, buildings, highways, trains, 
communication systems—pretty 
much everything except the kitch- 
en sink—belong to the Soviet 
state. While some property might 





Tiananmen Square, Rumania and even 
Tbilisi last April, when Soviet troops mas- 
sacred 19 protesters, Moscow is reluctant 
to use force to maintain control in the re- 
publics. It is also possible to contemplate 
the three Baltic states seceding without the 
entire union unraveling. Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania are relatively recent addi- 
tions to the union. Furthermore, unlike 
many of the other republics, the Baltics 
were independent at the time of their in- 
corporation. There is, therefore, a histori- 
cal basis for treating them as a special case. 
Perhaps the Kremlin aims to do just that. 
Last week Soviet government spokesman 
Gennadi Gerasimov went so far as to speak 
of establishing a “mechanism for divorce” 
to deal with the Lithuanian situation. 

In the Baltic republics, secessionist pas- 
sion is inversely proportional to the per- 
centage of ethnic Russians living there. 
Lithuania has the smallest Russian popula- 
tion; hence Gorbachev received the re- 
gion’s most emotional dose of separatism. 
Nonetheless, there was something exhila- 


Could Lithuania Go It Alone? 





Arally in Vilnius sends a message to Gorbachev 


































rating about seeing the leader of the Soviet 
Union debating citizens in the streets. 
Thomas Jefferson could not have asked for 
a better illustration of democracy in action, 
though Gorbachev may have wished for an 
experience a shade less vivid. 

For now, Gorbachev hopes to appease 
Lithuanians with pledges to help them 
achieve independence within a federation, 
while soothing conservatives with promises 
that any formula for secession will be worked 
out in Moscow. There is still room for com- 
promise; while all parties to the conflict ban- 
dy words like “self-determination,” “federa- 
tion” and “sovereignty,” few have attempted 
to nail down their precise meanings. 

Last week Gorbachev insisted that if 
the issue is ever put to a vote, Lithuanians 
will ultimately reject secession in favor of 
his own federation plan. Although Gorba- 
chev did not back up that prediction with 
a wager, he has bet his prestige on the 
outcome. —Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Moscow, John Kohan/Vilnius and Strobe Talbott/ 
Washington 





tions. Foreign assistance would 
t help, but the U.S. track record— 
E George Bush originally offered 
Poland a mere $119 million—is 
hardly auspicious for a nation 
| with a population one-tenth that 
of Poland. 

/ The world does offer exam- 

ples of prosperous states with no 
F important resources other than 
skilled workers; Hong Kong is 
one. Says Algimantas Cekuolis, a 
People’s Deputy from Lithuania: 
“We are the mirror image of 
South Korea and Singapore 30 
years ago.” But Lithuania de- 
pends on the rest of the Soviet 
Union for 90% of its raw materi- 
als and energy, which cost far 
more than the food and house- 








revert to the republic, presumably Lithuania would have to 
compensate Moscow in some way for what it takes away with 
it. Lithuania might also have to pay for the relocation of those 
of its 3.7 million citizens who want to remain part of the union, 
starting with most of its 344,000 ethnic Russians. 

Even if these problems were resolved, a larger question 
remains: Can the Lithuanian economy survive on its own? 
While Lithuania’s work force is well educated and diligent, 
its economic base is largely agricultural. The industrial sec- 
tor is devoted mostly to consumer goods and electronics, 
but its outdated television sets and computers would not be 
competitive in the world market. Western corporations 
might be invited to form joint ventures, but there is no rea- 
son to believe they would pour huge amounts of capital into 
a country as small and remote as Lithuania while more lu- 
crative Opportunities exist in Eastern Europe’s larger na- 


hold products it turns out. Today Vilnius pays the equiva- 
lent of $6 per bbl. for oil delivered from Siberia; at world 
prices it would cost four times that. Lithuania is also a vic- 
tim of the Soviet economy’s “monopolism” —the practice of 
turning a single factory into the sole supplier of a certain 
product for the entire country. As a result, many essential 
items are simply not made in Lithuania. That works both 
ways, of course: Lithuania produces more than 150 items 
that are made nowhere else in the U.S.S.R., and this could 
offer some bargaining power. 

Balts bolster their courage by assuming that they would 
strike out into full freedom as an economic federation of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. Such a course, however, could 
multiply their difficulties in acquiring capital and triple the 
price they would have to pay for cutting their ties with the 
country that absorbed them 50 years ago. s 
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Parking is such sweet sorrow. 


When you're behind the wheel of a Ford 
Thunderbird SC, even the long way home never 
seems quite long enough. 

The supercharged Thunderbird SC boasts one 
of the most powerful production engines made in 
America: a 3.8 liter EF 1 V-6 that rates a formidable 
210 horsepower and 315 foot-pounds of torque. 

To complement all that power there's a 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


5-speed manual overdrive transmission, 
“speed-sensitive” power steering, automatic 
ride control suspension and four-wheel disc 
anti-lock brakes. 

And this Thunderbird’s interior is as 
impressive as its sleek exterior. Articulated 
bucket seats with power lumbar and side 
bolster supports are standard. So is a 








performance analog instrument cluster, air 
conditioning and power windows. There's 
even an available compact disc player and a 
nine speaker JBL sound system. 

Ford Thunderbird SC. Parking is such 
sweet sorrow. 
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and built in North America. At Ford, “Quality 
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CHINA 


he move was trumpeted in a 
nationally televised address 
| and was well received by foreign 
| governments. But when China fi- 
nally lifted martial law, which was 
imposed on parts of its capital 
eight months ago to crush the 
pro-democracy movement, the 
response in Beijing was “Wu suo 
wei” —it makes no difference. 
Despite official repeal of the de- 
cree, the government appeared to 
have ended the crackdown in 
| name only: soldiers who had 
switched into the uniforms of ci- 
| vilian police were cropping up all 
over town, and there was no sign 
| that their orders to suppress any 
hint of new unrest had changed. 

In fact, the show of modera- 
tion was mainly aimed at appeas- 
ing critics abroad. Beijing is cager 
to break out of its international 
isolation and revive the lines of 
foreign credit and investment it 
needs to stoke its stalled econo- 
my. It also wants to bring back 
tourists, most of whom have 
stayed away from China since the 
June massacre in Tiananmen 
Square, costing the country more 
than $1 billion in lost revenue. 

Washington and Tokyo com- 
mended the action and moved 
closer to resuming normal ties. Ja- 
pan, the largest provider of eco- 
nomic assistance to China, an- 
nounced that it was sending an 
envoy to Beijing to discuss resum- 
ing negotiations on pending loans. 
In the U.S., President Bush called China’s 
decision “a very sound step,” and Washing- 
ton immediately softened its blanket oppo- 
sition to World Bank loans to China. 

But few Chinese were taken in by their 
government’s maneuver. “Maybe ending 
martial law is good for international rela- 
tions,” said a history major at Peking Uni- 
versity, “but there will always be soldiers 
and plainclothes police around.” Despite 
Premier Li Peng’s claim that “a great vic- 
| tory has been won in. . . quelling the coun- 
| terrevolutionary rebellion,” his govern- 

ment remains extremely wary of any 
revival of the protests. 

Although most of the rifle-toting 
troops in Tiananmen Square have been 
gone for months, guards armed with bayo- 
nets remain in place at the Monument to 
the People’s Heroes. Overall, there have 
been no reductions in the security forces 








Blue Smoke and Mirrors 


| The government ends martial law, but neither rebellious 
students nor the U.S. Congress is impressed 


World 


The morning after: visitors flock to the reopened square 


controlling the capital. Many of the restric- 
tions on demonstrations and strikes in 
Beijing have been codified in municipal 
regulations every bit as tough as the mar- 
tial-law decree, and the independent stu- 
dent associations that mobilized demon- 
strators last spring remain outlawed. In any 
case, the dissident vanguard has been shat 
tered as dozens of student leaders and 
their intellectual mentors have fled the 
country or gone underground; many more 
have been jailed or executed. In this atmo- 
sphere, disgruntled students and faculty 
alike have been lying low, stoically endur- 
ing hours of brain-numbing political re- 
education, until another opportunity for 
change presents itself. 

Nonetheless, the overthrow of Ruma- 
nian dictator Nicolae Ceausescu, a close 
ally of Beijing, has emboldened China’s 
dissidents. When news of Ceausescu’s exe- 





Night shift: police leaving Tiananmen Square as martial law ends 











— 
cution began to circulate, Beijing experi- 
enced a temporary shortage of beer as stu- 
dents bought up cases and smashed the | 
bottles—just as they did last spring to show 
their opposition to the leadership of Deng 
Xiaoping, whose given name in spoken 
Chinese can mean “little bottle.” 

The élite minority of restive 
students is not the primary worry | 
of the Chinese leadership in the 
wake of events in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Of graver concern is the 
growing resentment among work- 
ers and peasants, who are increas- 
ingly strapped by the govern- 
ment’s austerity policies. “We are 
not demanding democracy and 
freedom in the same way as those 
naive students who laid down | 
their lives,” said a worker at Bei- 
jing’s state-owned Capital Iron 
and Steel plant. “However, our 
families are waiting for food. If 
we cannot receive our wages, we 
will certainly become indignant.” 

Like workers in ailing state 
factories across the country, this 
man was angered by manage- 
ment’s failure to distribute antici- 
pated bonuses. Many plants have 
had to cut production because of 
credit restrictions imposed by the 
government over the past year in 
an effort to cool the overheated 
economy. The post-massacre re- 
strictions on aid and investment 
by Western countries and Japan 
have squeezed the economy 
further. 

A secret Communist Party 
document has reportedly re- 
vealed that in more than 30 cities, 
workers hit by recession have ap- 
plied for permits to stage demon- 
Strations. One group in Chong- 
ging, in southwestern China, gave 
as its proposed slogan, “We want 
food to eat.” China’s leaders are 
well aware that economic deprivation, at 
least as much as political repression, mo- 
tivated the popular uprisings in Eastern 
Europe. 

But Beijing may not find that easy 
to fix. Leaders of the U.S. Congress, 
where sentiment is strong for imposing 
new sanctions, were unmoved by China’s 
modest gesture, and are likely to demand 
more concessions before restoring full 
ties. Michigan’s William Broomfield, the 
ranking Republican on the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, summed up the 
reaction when he called Beijing’s an- 
nouncement “more blue smoke and mir- | 
rors [that] would not fool anybody in 
Congress into believing that the Chinese 
leadership was moderating its oppressive 
rule.” He might as well have said, “Wu 
suo wei.” — By Lisa Beyer. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Beijing 
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DAVID STEWART-SMITH INSIGHT 


AFRICA 





f all the obscenities of war, none is as 

inexcusable as the deliberate slaugh- 
ter of civilians. Yet much of the world is si- 
lent now, though millions of innocent Afri- 
cans stand in jeopardy of extinction. These 
people will not die by the sword or the oth- 
er traditional implements of war. Instead, 
they will be slain by one of the cruelest 
weapons of any era—starvation. They will 
die slowly and painfully; in a world of 
abundance, they will die hungry. 

And most of the dying will be done in 
the Horn of Africa. In Ethiopia upwards of 
4.5 million people, more than four times 
the number wiped out by the great famine 
of 1984-85, may starve this year if food re- 
lief is not provided—and soon. In Sudan, 
where as many as a quarter of a million 
people died of hunger in 1987-88, the most 
| dire estimates suggest that 3 million could 
| suffer the same fate by the middle of this 
decade. Once again the world may see 

those sickening images: skeletal children 
too weak to swat away the flies that swarm 
around their eyes; old people slumped 
against herding sticks, too weary to take 
another step. 

Famine in Africa may seem like yester- 
day’s news. This time, however, the pros- 
pect of mass starvation is not just the ca- 
price of nature but is largely the work of 
man. Drought and crop failures have not 





have pledged hundreds of thousands of 
tons of foodstuffs. Distribution networks 
exist to allocate the food. Relief convoys 
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‘Death by Starvation 


This time the threat of mass famine is less the caprice of 
cruel nature than the work of obstinate men 





gone unnoticed. Wealthy donor nations | 
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stand ready to move it. All that separates 
millions of malnourished Ethiopians and 
Sudanese from the food that could save 
their lives is a handful of stubborn men: 
President Mengistu Haile Mariam of Ethi- 
opia, Lieut. General Omar Hassan el Ba- 
shir, the head of Sudan’s 15-man junta, and 
the rebel leaders opposing them. All are | 
more intent upon winning their wars than 
feeding the people they are supposedly 
fighting for. “If people die this time, it is 
not going to be because of the drought but 
because of the military and political situa- 
tion,” says Father Michael Schultheis, an 
American Jesuit based in Nairobi. 





ETHIOPIA. The last time famine visited, | 
the rains had failed for three years and 
people were already dying before the 
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southern Sudan, left; in Ethiopia, drought in the war zone makes distribution of grain vital 


world awakened to the tragedy. This time 
most of the country had a better than nor- 
mal harvest in 1988 and crop failures are 
confined to the northern provinces of Eri- 
trea, Tigre and Wollo. Moreover, there is 
food in the relief pipeline; last week the 
United Nations’ World Food Program an- 
nounced an additional $8 million in emer- 
gency food aid, and the European Com- 
munity raised its pledge $12 million. 

Yet a hunger crisis may hit as early as 
March because most of the people at risk 
are trapped behind lines controlled by the 
three insurgent armies battling Mengistu’s 
troops. Mengistu so far refuses to let relief 
convoys enter rebel-controlled territories 
for fear the food may go toward feeding 
the insurgents or the trucks may be ferry- 
ing arms to them. His obstinacy follows a 
year of humiliating defeats for his forces in 
Eritrea and Tigre. 

The military situation shows no sign of 
improvement in either province. Following 
an attempted coup against Mengistu by 
members of his own army last May, the gov- 
ernment opened peace negotiations with 
the secessionist Eritrean People’s Libera- 
tion Front. They arranged a cease-fire, but a 
subsequent round of talks ended in stale- 
mate last November without any agreement 
for the movement of food to drought-strick- 
en areas. To the south in Tigre, two rebel ar- 
mies have managed to drive out all troops 
and representatives of the civilian govern- 
ment. Since August the rebels have been 
pressing an offensive through Gondar and 
Wollo provinces, seizing towns within 85 
miles of the capital, Addis Ababa. 

What makes this situation doubly frus- 
trating is that distribution networks now ex- 
ist in Eritrea and Tigre—if only the govern- 
ment would put them to use. But the 
organizations are controlled by the rebel 
fronts. The Mengistu government might be 
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less obdurate if the food were funneled 
through the Joint Relief Partnership, a 
group of five Ethiopian churches without 
ties to any of the rebel groups. In response to 
heavy international pressure, Mengistu hint- 
ed that the government might work with the 
churches to open “corridors of safe passage” 
through the hardest-hit regions. But he has 
yet to give formal approval. 


SUDAN. Since seizing power in a coup 
last June, Bashir has found one pretext af- 
ter another for preventing relief agencies 
from helping the hungry. In November 
his fundamentalist Muslim government 
stopped a grain train and banned all emer- 
| gency relief flights bound for the Christian 
and animist south. Khartoum justified the 
blockade of food and medical supplies by 





| claiming that aerial bombardments of two 


rebel-held towns in the south made it too 
dangerous for relief workers to operate. 
When the rebels, who have no aircraft, 
charged that the bombings were in fact the 
work of the government, an official spokes- 
man vaguely promised an “investigation.” 
The blockade has also made it difficult for 
the U.N.-sponsored Operation Lifeline 





Sudan to supply farmers with seeds and 
tools for planting, just when plentiful rains 
hold the promise of a bumper harvest. 

In early December former U.S. Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter tried to launch negotia- 
tions between Bashir’s government and the 
rebel Sudanese People’s Liberation Move- 
ment, which seeks independence from 
Khartoum’s harsh Islamic law. But the 
talks collapsed, and fighting has apparently 
intensified, On Jan. 4 a Sudanese guerrilla 
radio broadcast charged that 2,000 tribes- 
men were slaughtered by government- 
sponsored Arab militias in the Jebelein 
area, 250 miles south of Khartoum. The 
government claims that only 214 were 
killed, and that the deaths followed rioting 
over a farm dispute. 








Reporters have not been able to get 
into the region to verify these reports, but 
many accounts from witnesses on the scene 
suggest that the government is bent on 
crushing relief operations. On Dec. 21 a 
plane carrying volunteers from a French 
medical-relief organization was shot down, 
and three French medics and a Sudanese 
relief worker were killed. Since then, the 
French organization has temporarily re- 
called two of its teams from the area. 

There is little hope that cither country 
will settle its political differences soon 
enough to allow a swift rescue of the peo- 
ple in peril. Ethiopia has recently claimed 
victories against the Tigre rebels, which 
may soften Mengistu just enough to permit 
some relief operations, at least for a time. 
But in Sudan, stiff rebel resistance threat- 
ens only to convince Bashir that his best 
course is to continue to block the already 
difficult lines of transport into the south— 
and let starvation and disease do the 
rest. — By Jill Smolowe. Reported by David 

Cemlyn-Jones/Nairobi and William Dowell/Cairo 














America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Operation Mismatch 


tis only natural that a red-blooded American who has repeatedly been called a 

wimp should derive a certain satisfaction from the sudden accusation that he is 
actually a bully. Hence the strutting, how-do-you-like-them-apples? comments 
coming from the White House just after the invasion of Panama. 

But the Bush Administration soon adopted a more seemly tone—restrained, 
conciliatory, even a tad remorseful about the earlier chest pounding. Legal experts 
warned that official American name calling might jeopardize the prosecution's 
case against Manuel Noriega. But there was another reason for George Bush’s ea- 
gerness to put away the big stick and start talking softly again. He believes in that 
AT&T advertising slogan, “Reach out and touch someone”’—not with the 82nd 
Airborne but with a telephone call. Starting in the early hours of Operation Just 
Cause, he talked to more than a dozen foreign leaders, many of them in Latin 
America. They were polite, in some cases even supportive, but in virtually all cases 
cautionary. Here was the U.S. occupying a neighboring country just when the Sovi- 
et Union finally seemed to be getting out of that business. The Kremlin did some 
remonstrating of its own. At their Malta meeting, Mikhail Gorbachev had com- 
plained to Bush about the U.S.’s military muscle flexing during the attempted coup 
in the Philippines; now 
here was Uncle Sam in 
Panama, again seeming to 
relegitimize the use of 
force. 

Then there was another 
awkward feature of the op- 
eration: maybe it was a just 
cause, but it was hardly a 
fair fight. The ratio of the 
U.S.’s population to Pana- 
ma’s is 100 to 1. Factor in 
the overwhelming superi- 
ority of the American mili- 
tary, and it might as well be 
1,000 to 1. Similar odds 
prevailed during Ronald 
Reagan's conquest of Grenada in 1983 and his eleven-minutes-over-Libya bomb- 
ing raid against Muammar Gaddafi in 1986. A none-too-edifying pattern is emerg- 
ing in the late 20th century, Since conflicts between nuclear-armed big boys may 
lead to Armageddon, being a superpower has come to mean roaring at mice —pick- 
ing On someone emphatically not your own size. Presidents claim, and usually get, 
domestic credit for standing tall against pygmies. But they cannot expect enthusias- 
tic cheers from the rest of the world. 

Bush was receptive to the overseas reaction. In general, he is a good listener, 
unusually so for a politician. He is also very much a foreign policy President. He sa- 
vors and nurtures his personal relationships with other leaders. A number of those 
he consulted said that whatever the provocation and even justification for attacking 
Panama, there would be a price to pay abroad. That message meant at least as 
much to Bush as the gloating of his political advisers over the payoff at home. To 
his credit, he seemed genuinely embarrassed when the bumptious Republican Na- 
tional Committee chairman Lee Atwater rushed to treat Noriega like Willie Hor- 
ton, the murderer and rapist whose mug shot figured so prominently in the 1988 
campaign—a bad guy that good Americans love to hate. 

Last weck, when planeloads of U.S. soldiers began returning from Panama, 
Bush and his top aides were clearly relieved. They realized that getting out was 
every bit as important as going in. The spin from the White House and the 
State Department was all in the direction of disclaimers. No, the invasion was 
not a precedent. No, it did not represent a “Bush Doctrine,” whereby the Presi- 
dent reserves the right to send in a 9,500-member swaT team to arrest an en- 
tire country. Instead, the Panama invasion was a last resort, an exception that 
will, over time, prove the rule of America’s respect for diplomacy and law. That 
is the best that can be said for the episode, and it is the most that the Adminis- 
tration ought to claim. s 
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Horton and Noriega: bad guys Americans love to hate 
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To many, the time spent handcrafting each Reatta may seem some- 
what anachronistic. After all, each is constructed in stark contrast to 
today’s automotive convention—slowly, in limited numbers, by our 
small community of craftsmen. 

Every aspect is designed and crafted for the finest in fit and finish. 
And every step of the build process is executed at a most leisurely pace 
(many times longer, in fact, than conventional assembly line methods) 


The Handcrafted Reatta. 






to ensure two-seater motorcars of such distinction, sensuousness, and 


impeccable road manners, some say they can actually feel the time the Available exclusively at Buick dealers 
craftsmen put into them. For more information, 
The Handcrafted Reatta. While the many hours lavished upon it call 1-800-441-5376. 


may seem long, you'll find them negligible compared to the time you'll 
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Voices of East Berlin 


Talking 2 tO young ng and old alike, an American visitor discovers an abiding lo love 
of East Germany—and little desire to reunify 


BY CARL BERNSTEIN 


erhaps I have been in a different East Berlin from the one I 

have been reading about: triumphant, its citizens ready to 

join their brethren in a single, capitalist Germany. The 

East Berlin I visited last month was a gray city whose citizens 

seemed to be reeling, exhausted, sad, confused, angry. Hopeful, 

yes, of rebuilding a noncommunist socialist democracy, separate 

from the West but in some way affiliated. Wary of capitalism and 
worried about any prospect suggesting reunification. 

I am not a political scientist. But I have seen people in shock 

before. Never before have I seen a whole city so numbed—not 
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Away from home: East Berliners passing a beggar on the streets of West Berlin 


Washington in the days after it was burned in the wake of Martin 
Luther King’s assassination, not New York City after the blackout, 
not even the Capital after the assassination of John F. Kennedy. 

Tam suspicious of what I have been reading and seeing on tele- 
vision, suspicious because I see very few stories—actually only a 
few quotes and sound bites and pictures of the same demonstra- 
tors in Leipzig shouting their unification slogans—as evidence 
that the country’s citizens are marching headlong toward one Ger- 
many. In East Berlin, where I rode the trains back and forth to the 
West from the Friedrichstrasse Station, where I walked into cafés 
and discos and shops and asked people their feelings, I could hard- 
ly find any citizens who said they wanted a reunified, single Ger- 
many. Perhaps in the far-off future, said a very few. Definitely not 
now. 

Most were adamant. Not ever, they said. They love their coun- 
try. The German Democratic Republic, not the Federal Republic 
of the West. They believe in socialism. Still. Not the socialism of 
their disgraced and discredited leaders but the socialism they have 
been taught as an ideal for 40 years. Now the attainment of that 
socialism may be possible, they said. The tyrants are gone. The 
West is accessible, and relations between the two states should be 
easy, and economic cooperation should begin. 


Their answers surprised me, perhaps because we in the U.S. are 
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tempted to see the triumph of democracy in Eastern Europe wholly 
through an American prism: as a triumph of American values as op- 
posed to human values. The voices I heard in East Berlin told me 
this is a mistake —presumptuous, wrongheaded, shortsighted. 

In the bar of the Kempinski Hotel in West Berlin, an American 
newspaper reporter assured me that “once these people have spent 
a month or two crossing back and forth and been blinded by the 
lights and BMWs of West Berlin, that will be the end of all the talk 
about a new socialism.” My colleague might turn out to be right | 
he has a pretty good track record in this part of the world. Still, the | 
words of the East Berliners—and more important, the intensity of 
feeling behind them—left a deeper impression on me. 

There is no question that East Berliners have 
been blinded by the lights of West Berlin. In several 
short weeks they have become profoundly aware of 
the disparities between their two cultures. Perhé aps 
much of what I was hearing was the defensiveness of 
the poor child who wants to show an outsider that his 
life and that of his family, however threadbare their 
clothes, are just as rich and full as his neighbor's. 

Indeed there is much that is childlike about the 
East Berliners and the way they express themselves. 
“In the East the heart is most important,” a young 
nurse told me. “Not money. Everybody can live here 
regardless of whether he has money or not.” One lady 
riding on the train said of West Berlin as we crossed 
over the Wall and rode into the darkness, “Too much 
light.” For emphasis, she shielded her eyes. 

A few minutes earlier, on the Kurfiirstendamm in 
West Berlin, I had encountered one of the few East 
Berliners who spoke enthusiastically to me.of a sin- 
gle, reunified German state. He was a young man in 
his 20s, strolling with friends whose plastic shopping 
bags (embossed with Michael Jackson’s picture) were 
filled with purchases. He wanted to move to the West 
(nearly 1,800 people a day are still moving) as soon as possible, he 
said. Why? He gestured to the store windows and the bright lights 
and said, “My eyes have been opened.” 


There is a shabby, Old World familiarity about East Berlin that 
those who have lived there all their lives cling to—at least for the 
moment. “We have a culture—theater, opera, community—the 
other side doesn’t have,” says the woman on the train, the bright 
lights of West Berlin now behind her. “Our stores are not empty.” 
She is 34, a technician for the state television network. Until No- | 
vember, she was last in the West when she was six. This night she | 
has returned to West Berlin to go to a concert with a friend, her | 
fourth visit since the Wall opened. Would she live in West Berlin 
or wish to see her city absorbed into some greater German nation? 
“Oh no, I love my country so much. Here we have certain social 
and human rights, especially for a woman.” 

Such surprising references to “human” rights are frequent in 
the East, and it takes a while to realize that East Berliners are 
speaking of the economic inducements of a socialist economy— 
day care for children, full employment, artificially supported 
prices. 

“If we go to the West or are absorbed by it, there are economic 
problems for us,” she continues. “We have no money.” Her doubts 
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tumble out. “The culture in the West—it’s nice, but the buildings 
don’t go together. New buildings and old buildings. Jarring. West 
Berlin is too new . . .” And, of course, there are those lights. 

Just before midnight, she gets off the train, is processed perfunc- 
torily by the border guards at Friedrichstrasse Station, and joins 40 
others waiting for a bus in the cold night air. The faces in the line are 
tired. For many it has been only their first or second visit to the 
West. They seem subdued. For days, TV and the papers have been 
filled with reports about the thievery of the former communist lead- 
ers. “People feel betrayed,” says a young factory worker. “Deso- 
late.” 

“The East must be changed,” says a restaurant worker. “But 
there should be two Germanys, I think. I work with a lot of young 
people, and most want to stay here. Most don’t want one Germa- 
ny. Maybe sometime in the next century. Maybe then.” 

“Two Germanys,” says a university student, Barbara, firmly. 
“One isn’t correct. To be correct we need two different systems. 
So we can have the best of both.” 








“Germany is different from Hungary and Poland,” says 
Astrid, 26, a nurse. “We were fighting for something special. We 
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Back home: East Berliners staging a protest for more reforms 


want real socialism, like the socialism we learned in school.” 

On this night she is one of only half a dozen men and women in 
the disco on the 37th floor of the Hotel Stadt Berlin in Alexander- 
platz—the modernistic public square where most of the demon- 
strations in East Berlin for this new, democratic way of life have 
taken place. “People are exhausted,” says the bartender. “It is too 
much to comprehend.” 

“We are reading too much,” Astrid says. “Everyone is reading 
everything now—five newspapers a day. Never before, because it 
was all the same. It was only good things in the newspaper—every 
plan 100%, 130%. Now we read about problems. Now it is possible 
to say what you are thinking. 

“We learned in school that in the capitalist countries the boss 
makes the money from the workers. And now we know our leaders 
are the same. That is why we are so sad.” She is chagrined at the 
signs all around her that ordinary East Germans—including the 
bartender in the disco—are playing currency-exchange games 
with visitors from the West. 

“On Nov. 9 there was dancing on the Wall,” she notes. 
“Not since.” She fears unity with West Germany, though 
not close relations. “Keep the Wall,” she says. “If they 
make some problems, we can close the border. We hear there 
are neofascists in West Germany. We know this from their own 
news. We have no fascism, and people here will never accept it. 

“Now maybe there will be some mixed economy. But not if 
there will be more poor. We will not accept unemployment. De- 
mocracy and socialism. That is the goal.” 














Midmorning. “It has been a quiet revolution,” the woman is 
saying. She is sixtyish, an actress in the Berliner Ensemble, the 
repertory theater founded by Bertolt Brecht. In the corner of the 
room, images flicker on the television screen. The pictures are of 
villas and hunting dachas and the commentator is talking about 
hundreds of millions of deutsche marks smuggled out of the coun- 
try and into Swiss bank accounts. 

Erich Honecker’s picture flashes on the screen. “We knew our 
leaders were old and stupid and reactionary—but not this. It’s like 
people living next to Auschwitz who said they didn’t know. If you 
had told me about this a couple of months ago, I'd say it was 
American propaganda. It’s as if you were suddenly told that your 
grandmother was a thief, your mother was a whore, your father 
was a drug dealer.” 

She and her daughter, an actress in her mid-20s, have been ac- 
tive in the opposition. She recites a litany frequently heard: kin- 
dergartens, excellent schools an libraries; this is not the Soviet 
Union with bread shortages, this is not Poland with its Catholic 
Church, this is not Hungary with its historic antipathy to the Rus- 
sians and socialism . . . 











“This all should have happened long ago. Now if we can make 
this into a democracy and get some of the money 
back, this could be one of the most pleasant places to 
live. Give us a few years. Nobody here gets sad watch- 
ing Dallas on West Berlin TV and says, ‘I wish I had a 
dress like that.” We don’t want to be the Taiwan of 
Europe.” 


“Yes, the future is socialism. But not the old so- 
cialism. We need a new socialism. But how? It is only 
possible with young people. Young people in new 
structures. The old structures are death. The chal- 
lenge is to create these new structures.” 

I am in the Journalisten-Haus, a kind of press 
club across the street from the train station. The 
speaker is editor of a youth paper for politics, culture 
and economic topics—circulation | million. He is in 
his 50s, having a sandwich with Reimund, 39, the 
press agent for the huge, state-owned Zeiss optics 
and microcomputer industries. 

“It’s a revolution for me and for him, a continuing 
daily revolution,” says Reimund. “You don’t know 
what the day before was. But 40 years is 40 years... I 
don’t want reunification. This land is this land. But 

people want cooperation with the Federal Republic. We are Ger- 
mans and they are Germans. And not all is bad here the past 40 
| years. Our people are more advanced than Poland. Poland wants 
capitalism, not us, We have more welfare, more consumer goods. 
There are no better-fed refugees in the world than the ones who 
went to the West. They went to West Germany in cars.” 
It is evening, and together we walk toward the border, passing 
by the embassy of the U.S.S.R., a huge imperial palace with a bust 
| of Lenin bathed in subdued light. 

“Now it is the hope to make this country better,” says the edi- 
tor. “Yet ours is only a hope because there are many problems. 
| Daily we are learning a new life. We can write differently now. 
Journalism in this land is now powerful . . . Every day a new revela- 
tion. Yes, the country is in shock. But not so much shock that there 
is no action. Daily there is action.” 

For an American, the biggest surprise is to hear Germans 
speak with fear of Germany. “Helmut Kohl said a united Germa- 
ny is a capitalist Germany. But a capitalist Germany is a dangerous 
Germany for Europe,” Reimund continues. “Because the power 
is so big that people in other countries say this country, this united 
Germany, is a danger for peace in Europe. Because the history in 
this country was capitalism. A big, powerful Germany is an aggres- 
sive capitalism.” 

As we speak, we pass the U.S. embassy, smaller than the 
U.S.S.R.’s, less imposing, and, with its picture-window display of 
satellite views from outer space, it seems even less relevant to 
| these new East Europeans. =| 
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Hitachi MRI systems can help save lives 
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Cristiani: a step toward justice 


The Jury’s 
Still Out 


The declaration lasted only five 
minutes, but it may turn out 
to be the most important five 
minutes of President Alfredo 
Cristiani’s career. On national 
television last week, Cristiani 
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admitted, “It has been deter- 
mined that there is involvement 
of some elements of the armed 
forces” in last November's slay- 
ing of six Jesuit priests. 

Cristiani had little choice 
but to pursue a vigorous investi- 
gation. In the past, the few 
human-rights cases that have 
been prosecuted resulted in the 
conviction of only low-level mil- 
itary personnel. This time an 
irate U.S. Congress, which is 
considering $387 million in mil- 
itary and economic aid to San 
Salvador this year, demanded a 
thorough inquiry reaching into 
the highest levels of the Salva- 
doran military. 

Though no arrests have yet 
been made, two lieutenants and 
45 soldiers were detained last 
week, and the commander re- 
sponsible for the zone where 
the priests lived was confined to 
quarters. a 
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Any Week 
Now, Really 


When Winnie Mandela ap- 
peared after a visit to her hus- 
band at the Victor Verster pris- 
on farm near Cape Town last 
weck, she was radi- 
ant and smiling. 
For the first time 
Nelson Mandela 
had talked about 
making arrange- “ 
ments for his 
homecoming. Ac- 
cording to family 
lawyer Dullah 
Omar, the black 
nationalist leader 
who has been im- 
prisoned since 1962 
was “buoyant, con- 
fident and raring 
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of A.N.C. exiles to South Africa, 
helping prepare the way for a 
round-table conference to dis- 
cuss a new constitution that will 
finally give blacks the vote. 
Those actions will depend 
on the behavior of Mandela 
and the A.N.c. In its 78th anni- 
versary message from Lusaka 






to go.” Fri = 
While no date is | Winnie Mandela after seeing her husband 
set for Mandela’s 
freedom, President F.W. de | last week, the A.N.c. urged an 


Klerk is almost certain to let 
him go within the next few 
weeks, possibly during the 
opening session of the South 
African parliament in early 
February. Mandela’s release 
could be followed by the unban- 
ning of the African National 
Congress, the liberation of po- 
litical detainees and the return 





intensification of the armed 
struggle against the South Afri- 
can government. Privately, 
however, A.N.C. officials admit- 
ted that they had reduced their 
military operations and that if 
De Klerk delivered a reason- 
able package of reforms, they 
would be prepared to talk about 
talks. a 











Growing hostilities: Khmer Rouge fighters inside Cambodia 


CAMBODIA 
Rumors of 
More War 


Had the Khmer Rouge, whose 
genocidal rule of Cambodia 
from 1975 to 1978 invited the 
invasion of Vietnamese troops, 
really attacked the capital, 
Phnom Penh? Had Prime Min- 
ister Hun Sen been forced to 
flee to Viet Nam? Was Battam- 
bang, the country’s second larg- 
est city, truly “burning bright- 
ly,” as Khmer Rouge radio 
claimed? Amid the welter of 
conflicting reports coming out 
of Cambodia last week, all that 
seemed clear was that the level 
of hostilities was growing. The 
Khmer Rouge, one of three re- 
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sistance groups fighting the 
Hun Sen regime, did toss six 
grenades in downtown Phnom 
Penh—though without fright- 
ening away Hun Sen. The battle 
for Battambang continued. 

The clashes may lend ur- 
gency to diplomatic efforts 
aimed at ending the strife. Dur- 
ing a visit to Viet Nam and 
Cambodia last week, Michael 
Costello, deputy secretary of 
Australia’s foreign affairs de- 
partment, reportedly got a 
promising response to his gov- 
ernment’s proposal that the 
United Nations administer 
Cambodia until free elections 
are held. Also China, which 
backs the Khmer Rouge, last 
week welcomed an unspecified 
role for the U.N. s 





Kashmir 
Catches Fire 


The pattern is being duplicated 
across the Vale of Kashmir, 
India’s beautiful high mountain 
valley that is home to 4.6 mil- 
lion people, the vast majority 
of them Muslims. Passionate 
young men who want an inde- 
pendent Kashmir or union with 
neighboring Pakistan call for a 
general strike and demonstra- 
tions. The police in turn im- 
pose a curfew. Protesters start 
throwing stones, and frightened 
police respond with rifles. Last 
week 16 unarmed civilians died 
that way, while militants killed 
three policemen. 

The Kashmiris’ grievance 
against the Indian government 


stems from New Delhi's failure 
to abide by U.N. Security Coun- 
cil resolutions calling for a pleb- 
iscite on the future of Jammu 
and Kashmir state. That issue 
has always smoldered, but local 
politicians say it was the wide- 
spread vote rigging for candi- 
dates favored by Rajiv Gandhi's 
Congress Party (I) in the 1987 
elections that created a genera- 
tion of committed young radi- 
cals ready to die for the seces- 
sionist cause. With the 
encouragement of V.P. Singh, 
the new Prime Minister, the 
state government recently at- 
tempted a display of good faith 
by releasing 47 suspected mili- 
tants and by promising talks 
with the rebels. But for many 
Kashmiris, the time for demon- 
strations of good faith is long 
past. © 
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Business — 


Do You 
pell 
elief? 


With his empire 
| on the brink of 


bankruptcy, Campeau 
loses his command 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 


n the early-morning chill last Thurs- 

day, a line swiftly lengthened outside 

Bloomingdale’s department store in 

New York City. But these were not 
shoppers cager to get the first crack at a 
sale in the chic emporium. They were mer- 
chandise suppliers clamoring to collect 
their money from Bloomie’s, the center- 
piece of Robert Campeau’s troubled em- 
pire. After the store offices opened at 8 
a.m., some 400 red-eyed vendors marched 
inside to pick up their checks. 

Their determination was understand- 
able. Campeau’s American operations are 
tottering near bankruptcy, and the Bloom- 

| ingdale’s chain is up for sale. The setbacks 
have devastated Campeau, 66, a brash Ca- 
nadian developer who became the most 
powerful retailer in the U.S. when he ac- 

quired Allied Stores and Federated De- 
partment Stores in 1980s takeover fights. 
Included in the deals were such prominent 
chains as Jordan Marsh, Bon Marché, 
Abraham & Straus and Burdines. But while 
the raids made Campeau a high-rolling 
business celebrity, they left his Toronto- 
based Campeau Corp. with more than $10 
billion of leveraged-buyout debt and inter- 

| est charges so high that the stores could not 
produce enough income to meet them. 

The company is lurching from crisis to 
crisis, Campeau Corp. managed to scrape 

| together $100 million last week to meet the 
deadline for paying suppliers who shipped 
the 257 US. stores everything from tank 
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tops to tiaras. This week 
the firm hopes to per- 
suade Citibank and other 
major lenders to roll over 
$2.3 billion of loans. But 
even if the creditors 
agree, the Canadian com- 
pany must put its U.S. 
retail operations on a 
sound financial footing 
by taking drastic steps 
to trim costs and sell 
propertics. Observes 
Wilbur Ross, senior man- 
aging director of the Wall 
Street firm Rothschild 
Inc. and an adviser to 
Federated bondholders: 
“The Campeau people 
have to get all the pieces 
together at once to solve 
this problem. The stores 
can get by in the period 
after Christmas, but they 


cannot go without spring merchandise.” 
the corpora- 
tion’s directors last week banished Robert 
Campeau from all U.S. operations and said 
he would confine himself to developing 
Canadian real estate. The twelve board 
Albert 
chairman of Olympia & York Develop- 
ments, a Canadian real estate giant that 
has invested $700 million in Campeau 
Corp. and holds a 38% stake in the compa- | dated all its Allied and Federated stores, it 

could not raise enough cash to pay off its 
total debts. Meanwhile, efforts to sell 


To reassure 


members included 


ny. Emerging from four days of meetings in 
Toronto’s pink marble Scotia Plaza, the di- 


creditors, 





THE CAST: The fallen 
retailer, top; Bloomingdale 
boss Traub and 

developer Reichmann 


every day.” 
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rectors said they had vest- 
ed control of the U.S. 
stores in a voting trust to 
be run by a board of U.S. 
trustees, 

The shake-up came 
as Campeau’s troubles 
threatened to spiral out 
of control. Anxious sup- 
pliers have refused to sell 
their wares to Campeau 
units for fear of not being 
paid. At the same time, 
Campeau’s 100,000 U.S. 
employees are worried 
about layoffs, and many 
top officers have begun to 
seek new jobs. Says Rob- 
ert Nesbit, a managing 
partner at Korn/Ferry, 
the world’s largest execu- 
tive-search firm: “I shud- 
der at what is happening. 
Never before have the 


proud people at Allied and Federated 
sought us out. Now we are talking to three 
or four top divisional and corporate people | 


Campeau Corp. disclosed the extent of 
its financial woes in a Securities and Ex- 
Reichmann, | change Commission filing last week. The 
company said Allied and Federated would 
incur net losses for the next five years. The 
report added that even if Campeau liqui- 
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Bloomingdale's have 
been disappointing. Cam- 
peau hoped to get about 
$1.5 billion for the 17- 
store subsidiary when it 
went on the block last 
September, but experts 
say it may fetch less than 
$1 billion. The most 
prominent would-be buy- 
| cr is Bloomingdale’s 
Chairman, Marvin Traub, 
who has been seeking 
Japanese support for a 
bid for the firm. 

For Robert Campeau, 
the American dream that 
seemed so alluring from 
north of the border has 
turned into a nightmare. 
A relentless overachiev- 
er, Campeau once noted 
| how, as a boy in the bleak 
mining town of Sudbury, 
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THE CRUMBLING 
DOMAIN 

The Canadian raider as- 
sembled a U.S. retailing 
empire that has 100,000 
employees 






FEDERATED: 

He paid $6.6 billion for 
the company that now 
includes Abraham & 
Straus (stores: 14), 
Bloomingdale’s (17), 
Burdines (30), Rich’s/ 
Goldsmith's (26) and 
Lazarus (43) 


ALLIED: Campeau paid 
$3.6 billion for the 


(39), Jordan Marsh 
(26), Maas Brothers/ 
Jordan Marsh (38) and 
Stern’s (24) 
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powerful R.H. Macy & 
Co. in a $6.6 billion battle 
for Federated. Recalls 
Jon Levy, chairman of 
Gillian Group, a leading 
dress manufacturer: “Af- 
ter a while, it became a 
contest of wills and ego. 
Campeau came to feel | 
that it was a game and he 
had to win the prize.” But 
the price of victory was a 
debt load that included 
$2.25 billion of junk 
bonds that pay as much as 
17.75% interest. 

To case the burden, 
Campeau Corp. may be 
forced to take refuge in 
bankruptcy. The move 
would buy the firm time 
to trim its debt to more 
tolerable levels. “I think 
the best bet would be to 





Ont., “I thought any house with indoor | 


plumbing was a palace, and I hated the 
people who lived there.” At 14 he became 
a machinist’s apprentice, using the baptis- 
mal certificate of a dead older brother to 
pass for 16. “You have to push yourself to 
the front of the line,” Campeau later not- 
ed. He built his first house after World 
War II, and was one of Canada’s largest 
real estate developers in the 1970s. 

Still barging ahead, Campeau acquired 
Allied for $3.6 billion in 1986. He stunned 
USS. retailers two years later by besting the 





| reject that strategy. Says Rothschild’s 





declare bankruptcy to protect the store 
franchises,” says Monroe Greenstein, an 
industry analyst at Bear Stearns. The Fed- 
erated and Allied chains could then oper- 
ate under bankruptcy protection, which 
would entitle them to suspend interest pay- 
ments and pay suppliers more promptly for 
their goods. But other Campeau watchers 


Ross: “There is relatively little that can be 
done in bankruptcy that cannot be done 





Anew Abraham & Straus store anchors this 


Manhattan shopping mall on Herald Square 


would produce legal and other profession- 
al fees that could run to millions of dollars 
a month. 

As Campeau Corp. struggled to raise 
cash, many stores began to lure customers 
with flashy sales. Bloomingdale’s has 
marked down its winter merchandise 
twice, and last week offered spring and 
summer apparel at discounts of as much as 
25%. “You just don’t do that at this time of 
year,” Greenstein notes. “You put your 
summer stuff out, but not on sale,” 

While quite a few suppliers are still 
cautiously providing goods to Blooming- 
dale’s and other Campeau subsidiaries, the 
threat of new cutoffs hangs over the stores. 
Notes Bert Hand, president of Hartmarx: 
“These stores are going to end up some- 
where, whether in the current organization 
or under new ownership. Either way, we 
want to make sure that we don’t lose conti- 
nuity. But on the other hand, we can’t put 
ourselves in too much risk.” 

Most Allied and Federated stores are 
likely to stay in business no matter how 
Campeau ultimately fares. The chains are 
far better merchandisers than B. Altman, a 
declining retailer shuttered last year by 
George Herscu, an overleveraged Austra- 
lian raider who acquired the company in 
1987. The problems at Allied and Federat- 
ed stemmed from no fault of their own but 
were caused mainly by the audacious price 
that Campeau paid. 

Yet Bloomingdale’s and other Cam- 
peau chains, which operate in an extremely 
competitive industry, could be crippled by 
the financial turmoil. For one thing, the ex- 
odus of experienced managers comes at a 
time when department-store retailers are 
under attack from catalog merchants, dis- 
counters and specialty stores. Moreover, a 
crunch could occur this spring if Campeau’s 


troubles cause more suppliers to defect. | 


Says Gillian’s Levy: “All I care about now is 
for the situation to be resolved as soon as 
possible, or Federated will no longer be via- 
ble. The longer they procrastinate, the long- 
er they go without merchandise. Then cus- 
tomers will start going to other stores, and 
Federated will lose them forever.” 

Many suppliers blame the 1980s 
buyout binge for the Campeau debacle. In 
the process of arranging enormous loans 
for overreaching raiders, the lenders and 
investment bankers paid little or no atten- 
tion to whether the buyouts could survive 
over the long haul. The toll has been par- 
ticularly heavy among retailing companies. 
In a study of 25 retail buyouts between 
1983 and 1985, the Ernst & Young ac- 
counting firm found that nearly 40% had 
gone bankrupt or slashed their 
operations. For big-eyed shoppers like 
Campeau, the buyouts might have 
looked tempting, but they were hardly 





out of it.” He argued that while a bank- bargains. — Reported by Mary Cronin/ 
ruptcy filing would reduce interest costs, it | New York and James L. Graft/Ottawa 
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He’s Got Their Number, Almost 








“Td hire the devil himself as a writer if he 
gave me a good story.” 
—Sam Goldwyn 


M ovie moguls crave good scripts, but 
they hate to pay for them. So goes 
the age-old gripe among disgruntled 
Hollywood screenwriters, but it 
took an outsider like columnist Art 
Buchwald to put the allegation to 
the test. In a star-studded court- 
room drama, Buchwald cast a bright 
light on the machinations of Holly- 
wood’s power brokers. Last week a 
Los Angeles judge ruled that Para- 
mount Pictures used Buchwald’s 
script proposal as the basis for its 
1988 blockbuster Coming to Ameri- 
ca and failed to pay him accordingly. 
Paramount plans to appeal. 

The dispute goes back to 1983, 


King for 
A Day 


A writer scores against a studio, but where’s the money? 


his proposal. Murphy, who received 
screen credit as the creator of the story, 
testified in a written deposition last 
month that he conceived the idea for the 
film in the wake of a painful romantic 
breakup. But Judge Harvey Schneider 






Coming to 
America 














in no way meant to “disparage the cre- 
ative talent” of Murphy. 

For Buchwald, the hard part will be 
getting the money he thinks he has com- 
ing to him. Judge Schneider ordered the 
studio to pay $250,000 to Buchwald and 
Alain Bernheim, who was originally 
scheduled to produce the film. In the 
next phase of the trial, Buchwald and 
Bernheim will try to establish a dollar fig- 
ure for the 19% of the net profits prom- 
ised them in the 1983 contract. Trouble 
is, the studio claims that while the 
movie took in more than $300 mil- 
lion at the box office, it has made 
no net earnings—at least accord- 
ing to the arcane accounting of 
Hollywood. 

It will be up to Buchwald and his 
lawyer to find the profit. Joked Buch- 
wald: “We suspect it’s in Gloria 
Swanson’s dressing room.” Of the 
$300 million gross, half was kept by 
theaters showing the film. The rest 
went for shooting the picture (one 
cost estimate: $40 million), distribu- 
tion fees charged by Paramount ($50 
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In Murphy's film, the 
kindly prince of a mythical 
African kingdom travels 
to the U.S. to find a 
woman to marry, gets a 


In Buchwald's story, a 
despotic royal from a 
mythical African kingdom 
is deposed while visiting 
the U.S., gets a job 


| when Paramount agreed to buy the 
rights to Buchwald’s proposal /t’s a 
Crude, Crude World, a tale of an Af- 
rican royal who ventures to the U.S. 
and falls in love in a Washington 
ghetto, Paramount renamed it King 


million), studio overhead ($5 mil- 
lion), film prints and promotion ($15 
million), Murphy's salary ($8 mil- 
lion) and other expenses, 

One sizable outlay was probably 
Murphy's guaranteed piece of the 



























for a Day and began developing it as as a waiter for a job in a Queens, NY., box-office take, which was calculated 
| a vehicle for Eddie Murphy, but Washington caterer and restaurant, marries the as a percentage of the gross and may 
| abandoned the project two years marries a woman who owner's daughter and have exceeded $15 million. Holly- 





later, having paid Buchwald a total 
of $17,500. 

Murphy then wrote a story out- 
line called The Quest, about a 
black prince searching for true 
love, which eventually became Coming to 
America. Buchwald went to see the pic- 
ture while vacationing on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and was struck by its similarity to 





befriends him. 








takes her home. 





ruled that the parallels were substantial 
and that Paramount and Murphy had 
known about Buchwald’s original story, 
although he stressed that his verdict was 


Steely Dawn Calls It a Day 






wood’s megastars demand a slice of 
the gross because they know that 
most films will never pay any earnings 
to holders of net-profit percentages, 
which Murphy has derided as “mon- 
key points.” Before Buchwald’s case is over, 
Hollywood neophytes may get a_first- 
class education in how the power players 
operate. — By Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 





D awn Steel, the first woman to run a Hollywood studio, knew she would have only 
a short time to prove herself in that notoriously tenuous job. But when she quit 
last week after two years as president of Columbia Pictures, she had made her mark. 
After taking over the job from prickly British producer David Puttnam, who had 
alienated Hollywood's power brokers, Steel put Columbia back on track by enlisting 
such top names as director Mike Nichols and megastar Michael Douglas. 

A former merchandising director for Penthouse, Steel rose to production chief at 
Paramount in 1985. At Columbia she fired a few blanks, notably the $23 million 
Casualties of War. But she scored major hits with When Harry Met Sally. . . (gross rev- 
enues: $92 million) and Ghostbusters II ($112 million), pushing Columbia from last 
place among the major studios in 1988 to No. 3 last year. Even so, Steel, 43, figured 
her job was in jeopardy when Sony bought Columbia last September and installed 
producers Peter Guber and Jon Peters as co-chairmen. She departs with a pay pack- 
age said to be worth $7 million. While her abrasiveness has earned her the label 
“Steely Dawn,” her star may keep on rising. Among the studios reportedly negotiat- 


ing with her are Disney, 20th Century Fox, Universal and Warner Bros. 
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4 s Exxon plagued by bad luck or a bad 
attitude? After suffering three major 
accidents in just the past ten months, the 
largest U.S. oil company is carning a repu- 
tation as a careless and callous despoiler of 
the environment. Last week Exxon ran into 
a storm of criticism from New York State 
and New Jersey authorities when it was dis- 
closed that the company’s shoddy equip- 
ment and poor maintenance procedures 
helped cause one of the largest oil spills in 
the region's history. On New Year's Day a 
12-in. pipeline running under the Arthur 
Kill waterway, which separates Staten Is- 
land and New Jersey, ruptured and spewed 
out 567,000 gal. of No. 2 heating oil. Much 
of the fuel drifted into surrounding wet- 
lands, which serve as a rookery for rare 
wading birds. 

“This is a mini-Alaska,” declared New 
York Attorney General Robert Abrams, 
referring to last year’s 11 million-gal. spill 
from the Exxon Valdez 

Appallingly, Exxon workers were 
warned of the possibility of a rupture but 
did not act. The pipeline, which connects 
an Exxon refinery with storage tanks, had a 
leak-detection system in place that flashed 
an alarm when the accident occurred. But 
instead of shutting down the pipeline, 
which would have kept the spill to a minus- 
cule amount, employees failed to take the 
alarm seriously for nearly six hours. Rea- 
son: the safety system was known to be de- 
fective and had frequently sent out false 
alarms. 

Exxon’s mop-up team did earn modest 
praise for its effectiveness in soaking up 
some of the oil with cotton booms. By 
weck’s end Exxon had recovered about 








Exxon’s Attitude Problem 


On Staten Island workers used cotton booms to absorb some of the 567,000 gal. 








A spill raises new questions about the giant’s safety measures 


130,000 gal., but the damage remains to be 
calculated. More than 300 birds have died, 
and if the oil destroys the area’s marine or- 
ganisms, several species of migratory birds 
may Starve to death when they arrive in the 
spring for breeding. 

Authorities in New Jersey have filed a 
lawsuit against Exxon, and New York offi- 
cials threatened to do so but held off when 
the oil company agreed to assume some li- 
ability for the spill. Both states want the oil 
giant to pay compensation for damage to 
the environment and reimbursement for 
the governments’ cost of helping in the 
cleanup. Exxon’s environmental bills are 
mounting. The company has spent more 
than $1 billion in its efforts to clean up the 
Valdez spill, and is being sued for billions of 
dollars more by the state of Alaska, the 
fishing industry and other aggrieved 
parties. 

Besides the two spills, Exxon suffered 
an explosion and fire in late December at a 
major Louisiana oil refinery. To many Ex- 
xon critics, the string of accidents suggests 
that the company stubbornly refuses to 
embrace a policy of safety and prevention. 
Says Albert Appleton, New York City’s 
new commissioner of environmental pro- 
tection: “Exxon has a corporate philoso- 
phy that the environment is some kind of 
nuisance problem and a distraction from 
the real business of moving oil around.” 
Last week Exxon named Edwin Hess, a se- 
nior vice president, to the new post of vice 
president in charge of environment and 
safety. Never before has the company as- 
signed those issues to such a high-ranking 
executive. — By Barbara Rudolph. 


Reported by Martha Smilgis/New York 
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Over a Barrel 


The cold snap strains oil 
supplies and boosts prices 





or consumers who lived through the 

long gasoline lines and lowered ther- 
mostats of the 1970s, this winter has 
brought back chilling memories. Symp- 
toms of an energy squeeze are breaking 
out all over. Several airlines have abruptly 
added a surcharge to their fares to help 
cover spiraling jet-fuel costs. Trucking 
companies have begun to pass along the 
rising cost of diesel oil, which in just one 
month shot up 30%, to $1.35 per gal. Mo- 
torists may soon be affected too: a sharp 
decline in gasoline inventories is likely to 
boost prices at the pump by spring. 

No one has felt the pinch more keenly 
than heating-oil customers. During the 
brutal cold snap last month, when tem- 
peratures hovered in the single digits even 
in parts of the Sunbelt, fuel oil was in such 
demand that some distributors ran dry. 
The clamor for supply pushed prices up as 
high as $1.50 per gal., a 50% increase in 
one month. 

The steep run-up has prompted Con- 
gressmen and consumer advocates to ac- 
cuse oil companies of taking advantage of 
the deep freeze to gouge their customers. 
Citizen Action, a consumer group, says the 
profits that refiners were making on resi- 
dential heating oil in the Northeast 
jumped at least 150% in the past three 
months; in New Jersey the increase was 
314%. Last week the Energy Department 


Delivering fuel for the furnace in Minnesota 


said it was launching a study to determine 
whether oil companies colluded to raise 
prices. 

While the energy squeeze is far less se- 
vere than the shocks of the '70s, the days of 
cheap and superabundant oil are probably 
gone. A barrel of crude now costs about 
$23, up from $17 a year ago, largely be- 
cause of growing consumption. Rising en- 
ergy prices were the main reason that the 
Government's index of wholesale prices in- 
creased 4.8% during 1989, the steepest 
rate since 1981. The forecast for this win- 
ter: even if temperatures stay at relatively 
comfortable levels, relief from higher fuel 
costs is unlikely. « 
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Business Notes 





WALL STREET 


Bad News 
Bulls 


Spooked by a burst of inflation 
at home and worrisome eco- 
nomic signals abroad, the stock 
market suffered an anxiety at- 
tack last week. On Friday the 
Dow Jones industrial average 
plunged 71.46 points, the larg- 
est single-day decline since the 
190-point minicrash on Friday, 
Oct. 13. Last week's loss sent 
the Dow to 2689.21, down 84.04 
for the week. 

The power dive came after 
Tokyo’s Nikkei stock average 
tumbled 653.36 points, to 
37,516.77, the steepest one-day 
drop in two years. Investors had 
barely calmed down from that 
fright when Washington report- 
ed that the U.S. index of whole- 
sale prices jumped an unexpect- 
edly high 0.7% in December. 

The bad news on inflation 
dampened Wall Street’s hopes 
that the Federal Reserve Board 
would continue to loosen cred- 
it. Those expectations had run 
high earlier in the week when 
major U.S. banks cut their | 
prime lending rate from 102% 
to 10%. The reduction could 
quickly lead to lower short- 
term interest rates on many 
loans—unless it is reversed by | 
new inflationary pressures. | 











Ursula the robot greets guests in the $25,000-a-night Galactica Suite 


Posh Enough 
For You? 


The new Crystal Palace Resort 
and Casino in Nassau, Baha- 
mas, has just the answer for 
jackpot winners wondering 
how to spend their money: 
sleep it away in the Galactica 
Suite. For $25,000 a_ night, 
guests can slumber in what is 
billed as the most expensive 


hotel suite in the world. The | 


six high-tech rooms boast such 
extravagant features as an 
aquarium containing a giant 
stingray, artwork on the walls 








The Infiniti comes out of hiding 


AUTOS 


Phantom Car, 
Faint Sales 


Nissan’s ad campaign for its 
new Infiniti luxury cars is re- 
nowned for a novel gimmick: 
the autos are nowhere in sight. 
Now, as it turns out, neither are 





buyers. The Infiniti ads, ap- 
plauded for their Zen ap- 
proach, depict lushly photo- 
graphed trees, boulders, 
lightning bolts and breaking 
waves. At first that created sus- 


that can be changed electroni- 
cally, and heat-detecting 
switches that turn on lights 
when a person walks into the 
room, The 2,500-sq.-ft. silver- 
and-white suite even comes 
equipped with a robot named 
Ursula who acts as a servant. 
Managers of the 2,200- 
room resort, the largest hotel 
in the Caribbean, do not ex- 
pect to rent the Galactica Suite 
every night. They may allow 
some high-rolling gamblers to 
stay there for free. Smaller- 
time players will have to settle 
for the resort’s more conven- 
tional rooms, which start at 
$175 a night. u 


RESTAURANTS 


Milkshake 
Cum Laude 


“Fast food used to be a boot- 
straps business—you started 
out as a fry cook and then be- 
came president. No longer.” So 
says Professor Don Smith of 
Washington State University, 
who holds what may be the first 


endowed chair for the study of | 


the fast-food industry, thanks to 
a $250,000 grant from Taco 
Bell. A former executive for 
Kentucky Fried Chicken and 
the Shakey’s pizza-parlor chain, 
Smith says the booming $60 bil- 
lion industry is suffering a 
shortage of skilled managers. 
To help fill 
the gap, Smith 
teaches such di- 
verse subjects as 
market psycholo- 
gy, distribution 
systems and new- 
product develop- 
ment. Within 24 
years of gradua- 
tion, students can 
expect to manage 
200 to 300 em- 
ployees in businesses with as 
much as $5 million in annual 
revenue. Says Smith: “For a 
young person interested in 
management, there’s no better 
opportunity than fast food.” = 
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? pense about the $23,500 
coupe and $38,000 sedan. 
= Curious car shoppers de- 
scended on Infiniti deal- 
erships just to catch a 
glimpse of the mystery 
mobiles. A Gallup poll in 
November found that the 
ad was the best-recalled 
commercial on U.S. television. 
But piquing interest is not al- 
ways the same as sparking sales. 
During the last two months of 
1989, Infiniti dealers in the U.S. 
sold only 32 cars a day, far short 
of the 134 sales a day of its arch- 
rival, Toyota’s new Lexus (base 
price: $35,000). “On the other 
hand,” quipped comic Jay Leno, 
“sales of trees and rocks are up 
over 300%.” Now Infiniti’s ad 
agency has released new ads 
originally scheduled to appear 
later in the first quarter. Promi- 
nently featured: cars. s 








MEDICAL IMPLANTS 


Recall fora 
Bum Ticker 





Banned: the first artificial heart 


Seattle dentist Barney Clark 
became a household name in 
1982 as the first patient to re- 
ceive the Jarvik-7, the world’s 
first artificial heart. Clark 
lived 112 days more, because 








of the polyurethane-and-metal 
pump. Five patients in all re- 
ceived the permanent implant; 
all died in less than two years. 
But the device helped buy 
time for 150 patients who re- 
lied on an implant until a 
heart transplant was possible. 
Last week the Food and Drug 
Administration stunned medi- 
cal researchers by recalling the 
Jarvik heart, which is made 
by Symbion, a Tempe, Ariz., 
company. 

Citing ‘serious deficien- 
cies” in manufacturing quality, 
training and other areas, the 
FDA banned further use of the 
$22,000 mechanism. Symbion 
said last week that it will contin- 
ue to sell the devices outside 
the U.S. American doctors 
have alternatives, however, 
since three other firms now 
make heart-pumping aids. 
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A Controversial Quartet 








Law— 


The court tackles tenure, sex, housing and criminal law 


hen the University of Pennsylvania 

denied tenure to Rosalie Tung in 
1985, the Chinese-American business pro- 
fessor decided to put up a fight. Charging 
discrimination on the basis of sex and race, 
Tung asked the federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission to investi- 
gate. But the university turned down the 
agency's request to see the peer-review let- 
ters that contained evaluations of Tung’s 
performance by her colleagues. 
Last week the U.S. Supreme Court 
bluntly told the university to hand 
over the documents. The decision 
was one of a quartet of major rul- 
ings from the high bench, which 
also touched on pornography, 
housing discrimination and crimi- 
nal law. 

In the Tung case, the university 
insisted that releasing the materi- 
als would encroach on academic 
freedom and undermine the confi- 
dentiality that is the backbone of 
the tenure system. The court dis- 
missed that argument and gave the 
EEOC broad power to obtain ten- 
ure documents. Wrote Justice 
Harry Blackmun: “The costs asso- 
ciated with racial and sexual dis 
crimination in institutions of 
higher learning are very sub- 
stantial ... Ferreting out this 
kind of invidious discrimination 
is a great if not compelling gov 
ernmental interest.” 

Many college administrators 
were critical of the ruling. Said 
David Markowitz of the Ameri 
can Council on Education 
“There will be fewer people will- 
ing to take part in peer reviews 
The court is asking people to 
submit themselves to possible 
punishment for being candid.” 
But Tung, who now teaches at 
the University of Wisconsin, saw things dif- 
ferently. “If people make an objective eval- 
uation of a candidate’s work,” she said, 
“they have nothing to fear.” 

Last week's other major rulings 


Pornography. As in last year’s controver- 
sial flag-burning decision, the Justices up- 
held the First Amendment guarantees for 
individuals espousing an unpopular 
cause —this time, the right to peddle por- 
nography. Reviewing an appeal from Dal- 
las, the high bench refused to strip sexual- 
ly oriented businesses of important 
constitutional protections. By a 6-to-3 
vote, the court struck down the licensing 











portion of a 1986 city ordinance that 
strictly regulated adult bookstores and 
movie houses through zoning, licensing 
and inspection requirements. While en- 
dorsing the law’s attempt to root out the 
urban blight and crime associated with 
such enterprises, the court concluded that 
the licensing scheme amounted to an un- 
constitutional “prior restraint” on speech 
because it did not impose a time limit for 





HOUSING DISCRIMINATION: Yonkers councilman Chema, 
left, and two colleagues toast the clipping of judicial wings 





PORNOGRAPHY: In Dallas’ red-light district, adult bookstores get 
a green light thanks to First Amendment protections 


acting on applications and did not provide 
for prompt judicial review. However, the 
court unanimously upheld the Dallas or- 
dinance as it applies to “hot sheet” sex 
motels. 

First Amendment experts generally 
cheered the Dallas ruling. “Over and over, 
the court has said that licensing standards 
must be crystal clear,” explained Universi- 
ty of Michigan law professor Frederick 
Schauer. “This is a quite proper applica- 
tion of the court’s long-held distrust of offi- 
cial discretion.” Conservative court com- 
mentator Bruce Fein disagreed, charging 
that “the high court is doing a pirouette 
around obscenity laws.” 
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Housing discrimination. Stepping into a bit- 
ter racial and political imbroglio involving 
Yonkers, N.Y., the Supreme Court last 
week slapped federal District Judge Leon- 
ard Sand on the wrist for an “abuse” of ju- 
dicial discretion. Following years of munic- 
ipal obstructionism and a refusal by the city 
to carry out a housing-desegregation de- 
cree to which it had earlier consented, 
Sand in 1988 ordered Yonkers council 
members to vote for the plan. When four 
legislators disobeyed, the judge imposed 
potentially crushing contempt fines on 
them and the city. Last week, in a 5-to-4 
vote, the court ruled that Sand should not 
have fined the council members until he 
was certain that the fines against 
the city alone would not force com- 
pliance. Wrote Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Rehnquist: “The imposition 
of sanctions on individual legisla- 
tors is designed to cause them to 
vote, not with a view to the interest 
of their constituents or of the city, 
but with a view solely to their own 
personal interests.” 

Civil rights advocates were dis- 
mayed at the decision, which they 
saw as another attempt to water 
down legal remedies against in- 
equality. “This case may encourage 
unwarranted defiance of judicial 
authority in civil rights matters,” 
observed Harvard University law 
professor Laurence Tribe. Added 
Cornell University law professor 
Steven Shiffrin: “There is no 
place for deference to the legis- 
lative process when it does not 
act in good faith.” But Peter 
Chema, one of the targeted Yon- 
kers council members, was jubi- 
lant. “This is a democracy,” he 
declared, “and an elected offi- | 
cial’s vote is sacred.” 
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Criminal rights. The Justices re- 
fused to carve out another excep- 
tion to the so-called exclusionary 
rule. This principle generally for- 
bids prosecutors to prove their | 
case with evidence obtained ille- 
gally from a defendant. The court has long 
made an exception in cases in which the de- 
fendant takes the stand, by allowing the use 
of tainted evidence to attack his credibility. 
But last week the Justices refused to permit 
such evidence to impeach the credibility of | 
a witness testifying in support of a Chicago 
murder defendant. The ruling left some 
experts scratching their heads and antici- 
pating future criminal cases because the 
fifth and deciding vote came from Justice 
Byron White, normally one of the staun- 
chest judicial critics of the exclusionary 
rule. — By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Living 


This Little Piggy Ate Roast Beef | 


Domesticated porkers are becoming the latest pet craze 


ou might call it buying a pig in a poke. 

Fifteen months ago, Ronald and Mary 
Kalish of Arizona adopted Sir Francis Ba- 
con (Frank, for short) as a pet, and their 
life has never been quite the same. After 
supper, when the family gathers around 
the TV, Frank will squeal and howl if the 
channel is switched from his favored west- 
erns or cartoons. Come bedtime, there is 
only one place where he will sleep: on the 
Kalishes’ king-size mattress, snuggled be- 
tween Mary and Ronald. If reproved, 
Frank may try to urinate on the offender's 
foot. Yet, far from fecling hog-tied by their 
demanding household companion, Mary 
says of the experience, “I’ve loved every 
minute of it.” 

A pig Frank truly is, but not the ordi- 
nary, hefty domestic animal known as Sus 
scrofa, He is a Vietnamese potbellied pork- 
er, a miniature breed on the verge of becom- 
ing America’s trendiest pet—at least where 
zoning laws permit—and one of its priciest 
(a well-bred sow reportedly sold for 
$34,000). About one-tenth the size of the 
average Hampshire pig, mature potbellies 
weigh from 70 Ibs. to 150 Ibs. and stand cof- 
fee-table tall. Bright and affectionate, the 
primarily dark gray or black porkers will 
happily feed on Purina Lab Mini-Pig Chow 
Grower, or on almost anything that falls off 
the dinner table. On the downside, they can 
outroot gophers in ruining a manicured 
lawn, and they love to knock telephone re 
ceivers off their cradles and poke the touch- 
tone dials with their sensitive snouts. 


Two Steps 
Forward 


Academics over athletics 


i. ducators have long charged that the 
pressures of big-time college sports 
programs make a mockery of the scholar- 
athlete ideal. Last week the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association took two steps 
toward restoring that ideal. At a heated 
NCAA convention in Dallas, university 
presidents overcame a dogged goal-line 
stand by money-minded athletic directors 
and trimmed the number of days allotted 
to organized basketball and football activi- 
| ties. In addition, delegates approved a rule 
| to help high school athletes figure out 
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Meredith Appleyard, 11, feeds Gretel | 


Like having another member of the family. | 


Sir Winston Churchill once observed 
that dogs look up to us, cats look down on 
us, but pigs treat us as equals. Mary Ka- 
lish tends to agree. “A pig is more like 
having another family member than a 
pet,” she says. Indeed, the historic rela- 
tionship of man and pig, dating back near- 
ly 2 million years, is complex. Such 
phrases as pig out, pigheaded and hog fat 
suggest distaste for an ungainly critter 


- Education - 


which colleges will give them the best shot 
al getting an education. 

The second measure passed overwhelm- 
ingly under the threat of a similar federal law 
proposed by New Jersey Senator Bill Brad- 
ley and Maryland Representative Tom 
MeMillen, both former pro basketball play- 
ers. The rule requires schools to report 
annually the percentage of football- 
and basketball-team members who 
managed to graduate during the 
previous five years, plus these fig- 
ures for other athletes and all stu- 
dents. Penn State coach Joe Pa- 
terno, who cites his teams’ high 
graduation rates in recruiting, says the 
rule gives schools an incentive to limit prac- 
tice time and put studies first. 

Pro-academic forces lost a few yards on 
another rule entangled in racial tensions. 
Last year the NCAA passed Proposition 42, 
which would have denied any scholarships 
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that spends most of its time wallowing in 
muck. (Pigs have few sweat glands and 
need mud—or preferably, clean water 
to protect themselves from heat stroke.) 
But China’s Year of the Pig represents 
prosperity, and pigs have been linked with 
deities in many cultures. 

Despite their reputation as dirt lovers, 
pigs have generally good sanitary habits. 
Potbellies can be housebroken faster than 
most dogs, which is one reason they make 
tolerable house pets. Leilani Appleyard, a 
psychotherapist in suburban Rochester, 
notes that visitors sometimes comment on 
the absence of house stench after meeting 
her two-year-old pig Gretel. 

The first potbellies arrived in North 
America in 1985; their U.S. population, ac- 
cording to one estimate, may be as high as 
6,000, and breeders at times are hard- 
pressed to keep up with demand. Two Cal- 
ifornians, pig fanciers Kayla Mull and Lor- 
rie Blackburn, have published a paperback 
guide to the care and feeding of potbellics, 
and there is even a Pig Hotline (415-879- 
0061) where owners can get instant an- 
swers to porky puzzles. 

Some brave swinophiles have taken 
full-size pigs as pets. In addition to their 
two Vietnamese potbellies, Raymond 
Sattler, a Wilmington, N.C., neurosur- 
geon, and his wife Debbie have a pair of 
champion Durocs, which currently weigh 
in at 700 Ibs, apiece. It’s just one pig-happy 
family, the doctor reports. “When we come 
home, it’s impossible to watch the pigs and 
not just chuckle and feel better,” says 
Sattler. “To be sitting in front of a fireplace 
with a bottle of wine, your wife and a pig is 
the ultimate in relaxation.’” —By John Elson. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and 
Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 


to athletes who fail to meet basic require- 
ments, essentially: 1) a C average in eleven 
high school core subjects and 2) a score of 
700 (on a scale of 400 to 1,600) on the SAT 
or 15 (on a scale of | to 36) on the ACT. 
Since disproportionate numbers of blacks 
fall short on these tests, Proposition 42 was 
widely denounced as racist. Yet instead of 
repealing it, as many blacks demand- 
ed, the NCAA settled for a compro- 

mise that takes effect in August. 

On the one hand, athletes who 

do not make the grade academi- 
cally can receive scholarships 
based on need, but not on athletic 
prowess; on the other hand, as be- 
fore, these marginal students will be 
barred from athletic programs as freshmen 
and lose one year of playing eligibility, The 
convention’s final action will subject Divi- 
sion I football players to year-round testing 
for steroids and other drugs. a 
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It's something called “total satisfaction:’ And 
it will be showing up on the face of everyone 
who buys a new 1990 Oldsmobile’ in the 
United States” Not just because they've 
made the smart decision to buy an 
Oldsmobile-which is satisfying enough in 
its own right. But because they'll be 
covered by an owner satisfaction plan 
unlike any in the business. The new 
Oldsmobile Edge. Which will give them 
plenty to smile about, at no extra charge. 


1. Guaranteed Satisfaction 
In our opinion, the 1990 Oldsmobiles are 
some of the most satisfying vehicles you 
can own today. And we think you'll agree. In 
fact, if you change your mind within 30 





the latest feature to come 


comes first, just bring it back. You'll be given 
credit toward the purchase of another new 
1990 Oldsmobile. 


2. Bumper-to-Bumper Plus 
This covers your vehicle from—well, from 
bumper to bumper** And it’s all protected 
against defect in material or workmanship 
for three years or 50,000 miles. Which 
means when you buy an Oldsmobile, you'll 
be protected in two ways: by the Bumperto- 
Bumper Plus Warranty, and by the fact that 
you bought an Oldsmobile in the first place. 


3. Roadside Assistance 
Oldsmobile maintains anationwide network 
of towing and repair facilities. So wherever 
you go, you're never far from Oldsmobile. 
And the best thing is, you can always reach 
us. Just call 24 hours a day on the toll-free 


days or 1,500 miles' of purchase—whichever hotline, and we'll send someone out to help 


“Fleet and lease sales excluded tSee your dealer for details and restrictions. ““Tires covered separately by their manufacturer See your Oldsmobile dealer for terms of this tlmined mcnety ttServices provided by Cross Country 
Motor Club, Inc., Boston, MA and, in California, by Cross Country Motor Club of California, Inc., Boston, MA. ©1989 GM Corp. All rights reser 


at no extra charge!’ For anything from an 
actual breakdown requiring simple repairs, 
to something requiring more involved assis- 
tance. Like locking your Keys in the car. 

For more details of the Oldsmobile 
Edge, call toll-free 1-800-242-OLDS or visit 
your Oldsmobile dealer. 

When you do so, chances are you'll 
realize why we can offer such an extraor 
dinary program: because our vehicles are 
extraordinary to begin with. Which should 
explain why Oldsmobile owners will be 
going about with such broad smiles on their 
faces, And why, from now on, 1990 will be 
known as the beginning of a New Genera- 
tion of Owner Satisfaction. 
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A Whole Lot of Quaking 


—- Cinema - 

















BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 
hite sales, the first days 
of a New Year’s-resolu- 
tion diet, an entry in a maga- 
zine subscription sweepstakes: 
January is a month of small 
hopes. And of petty disap- 
pointments: you know that the 
queen-size percales are going 
to be sold out, that you are go- 
ing to succumb to a chocolate 
fit and that Ed McMahon is 
not going to appear on the 
doorstep and hand you a mil- 
lion-dollar check. 
| In seasons past, Holly- 
| wood has not been as helpful 
as it might have been in lifting 
dulled spirits. Having hyped 
themselves into exhaustion 
with their holiday releases and 
feeling their annual Oscar 
anxicty beginning to build, the studios get 
the January blahs just like the rest of us. 
Here, have another helping of turkey hash. 
This year, though, a youthful team of 
sci-fientists has brought out an anti- 
| depressant that actually works, because it 
stirs only cautious hopes for a couple of 
laughs and a few innocent thrills, then ge- 
nially, inventively exceeds them. Its brand 
name is Tremors, and the curious thing 
about it is that it is based on an ancient 
formula, practically a folk remedy: a small 
isolated community is disturbed first by 
mysterious rumblings, then by alarming 











| DIED. Elizabeth Sherouse, 26, thought to be 
the first female prostitute in the U.S. to be 
| charged with attempted manslaughter for 
risking transmission of ArDs to her clients; 
of Aips-related infections; in Orlando. 


DIED. lan Charleson, 4(), Scottish actor who 
portrayed Olympic runner Eric Liddell in 
the 1981 Academy Award-winning film 
Chariots of Fire; of septicemia caused by 
Alps; in London. A British stage veteran, 
Charleson triumphed as recently as two 
months ago in a National Theater produc- 
tion of Hamlet. 


DIED. Rose Kushner, 60), advocate for wom- 
en with breast cancer, who campaigned to 
reduce the use of radical mastectomies, 
which remove the entire breast, and when 
possible substitute less disfiguring lumpec- 





TREMORS Directed by Ron Underwood 
Screenplay by S.S. Wilson and Brent Maddock 


Bacon, second from left, and fellow townspeople 


A genial, inventive antidepressant for the January blahs. 
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disappearances and deaths, after which | 


large, smart, implacable creatures manifest 
themselves and desperate defenses are im- 
provised by a cast that is not obviously wis- 
er or braver than the average audience. 
The featured creatures this time are gi- 
gantic earthworms, 30 ft. long, capable of 
comic-alarming subterranean rapid transit 
(you just see this furrow moving across the 
desert at Road Runner speed). When they 
surface, they reveal trifurcated tongues, 
each extension ending in a funny-nasty suc- 
tion cup. In other words, they are great spe- 
cial effects, informed by the mutant-mon- 





fend off “graboids” 





ster tradition of “SOs horror movies but 
satirizing that tradition in a delicate way— 
neither condescending nor indulgent. 

The town they are terrorizing holds a 
meeting to name their antagonists, decides 
“graboids” will do nicely and starts dithering 
over defensive strategies. Per- 
fection, Nev., by this time has a 
total population of nine, not 
counting the plucky visiting ge- 
ologist (Finn Carter), but it has 
all the social stratums a movie 
needs to make funky, glancing 
social commentary, rather in 
the manner of a country-and- 
western song. The entire upper 
class is represented by a survi- 
valist couple (well played by 
Michael Gross and Reba 
McEntire) eager to employ 
their expensive arsenal against 
something, anything. The 
middle class, all four of them, is 
variously unaware, uncon- 
cerned and unprepared for 
emergency. Populism being the 
operative spirit of this genre, it 
is up to Perfection’s two-man 
lower class, Val and Earl (ador- 
able Kevin Bacon and solid 
Fred Ward), to get their betters organized. 
They make their living doing odd jobs, bick- 
er laconically, dream of urban glamour, 
can’t imagine how to obtain it. But staring 
into a graboid’s gaping mouth, they're the 
kind of guys—resourceful, practical, unflap- 
pable—you want on your side. 

And for all those staring into an empty 
January evening, this is the kind of good ba- 
sic movie everyone hopes is lurking out 
there and rarely is. Shrewdly, unpreten- 
tiously written, energetically directed and 
played with high comic conviction, Tremors 
is bound to become a cult classic. a 
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—— Milestones - 


tomies, which remove only the malignancy; 
of breast cancer; in Washington. 


DIED. John Sylvester, 74, a manufacturing- 
company executive; in Mineola, N.Y. In 
1926, eleven-year-old Johnny Sylvester en- 
tered baseball legend when, critically in- 
jured after falling from a horse, he asked 
that Babe Ruth hit a homer for him, In- 
formed of the boy’s wish, the slugger sent 
him two autographed baseballs with a note 
saying, “Ill hit a home run for you 
in Wednesday’s game.” Ruth hit three 
homers in that day’s game against the 
St. Louis Cardinals; the boy recovered. 


DIED. Terry-Thomas, 78, comic actor who, 
with his gap-toothed grimace and debonair 
mustache, personified British zaniness in 
scores of films; in Godalming, England. A 














vaudevillian in the 1930s, Terry-Thomas 
later won acclaim for manic movie charac- 
terizations in roles like the saboteur-pilot 
Sir Percival Ware-Armitage in 1965’s 
Those Magnificent Men in Their Flying 
Machines. 


DIED. Horace Stoneham, 86, who succeed- 
ed his father as president of the New 
York Giants baseball team in 1936, moved 
it to San Francisco in 1958 and sold it 
in 1976; in Scottsdale, Ariz. Bitter New 
York fans accused Stoneham of colluding 
with Brooklyn Dodgers President Walter 
O'Malley to abandon the city and continue 
the two teams’ historic rivalry on the West 
Coast. There is some evidence that Stone- 
ham had decided to move the Giants be- 
fore O'Malley considered moving the 
Dodgers to Los Angeles. 
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The Greening of Ted Turner 


As his once shaky ventures thrive, he turns into a liberal activist 


BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 





< 

e has always been a hard man to |2 

avoid, but these days Ted Turner 

seems to be everywhere. His thriv- | 
ing TV empire, which started as a single At- 
lanta UHF station, has grown to four | 
nationwide cable networks, The newest of 
them, Turner Network Television, has been 
an unexpected hit, more than doubling its 
audience after just 15 months on the air. 
CNN and Headline News, his two all-news 
channels, grow in resourcefulness and cred- 
ibility with each passing world crisis. Turner 
has launched a publishing company, and is 
shopping for a movie studio (though negoti- 
ations to purchase MGM/UA have come to 
a halt). Visitors to his Atlanta headquarters 
can even browse through the Turner Store, 
which sells everything from CNN T shirts to 
Wizard of Oz beach towels and Scarlett 
O'Hara chocolates. 

But talk to Ted Turner about business 
today, and he will probably steer the conver- 
sation into something closer to his heart 
Like the folly of spending $300 billion a year 
on defense: “I think we can get by easily 
with a $75 billion military budget. These 
bombers and all of this stuff is an absolute 
waste of money and a joke.”’ Or industrial 
pollution: “We get more information every 
day that toxic poisons are a greater threat to 
us than anyone ever thought. Intelligent 
people now know that we are really in trou 
ble.” Or East-West relations: “Gorbachev 
has probably moved more quickly than any 
person in the history of the world. Moving 
faster than Jesus Christ did. America is al- 
ways lagging six months behind.’ 

It’s vintage Turner, a mix of bluntness 
and good-ole-boy bluster. But people don’t 
laugh condescendingly anymore at the 
man who was once dubbed the “Mouth of 
the South.” The raffish and unpredictable 
outsider has become an industry leader, 
and the critics who once forecast his de- 
mise have for now been silenced. The 
Turner Broadcasting System, which three 
years ago was close to collapsing in debt, 
showed an operating profit for the first 
nine months of 1989, the first time it has 
emerged from the red since 1985, Turner, 
meanwhile, has become an advocate for a 
range of liberal causes. In an industry in 
which executives are careful to keep politi- 
cal views to themselves (except perhaps for 
flag waving during Bicentennial celebra- | 
tions), Turner is that rare bird: a TV chief- | 
tain with an outspoken conscience. 

On the business front, Turner’s turn- 
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around has been impressive. After his 
abortive 1985 attempt to take over CBS 
and his costly acquisition of MGM's library 
of 3,300 old films, Turner appeared to be in 


financial trouble. In desperate need of 


cash, he turned for a bailout to a group of 
cable-owning companies (among them 
Time Inc.), which bought a large share of 
Turner Broadcasting. His stake in the com- 
pany has been reduced from 80% of com- 


mon stock to just over 40%, and for the 
first time he must get approval for major 
decisions from a board of directors. 

He and his partners are “getting along 
extremely well,” Turner says, relaxing in a 
stuffed chair in his spacious Atlanta office, 
cluttered with silver trays, banners and oth- 
er memorabilia. But he admits that the re- 
straints often chafe. “My hands are abso- 
lutely tied. This is not my company 





THE SHAPE OF AN EMPIRE 


Made-for-cable movies 
like Treasure Island, 
starring Chariton | 
Heston, provide the 

pizazz for Turner's 

newest channel. But 

the real jewels area 
treasure trove of old 
MGM, RKO and 

Warner Bros. movies. 
Reaching 37.5 million 
homes after just 15 | 
months on the air, TNT 
has been a spectacular 
success. 


ERIK HEINILA 


Coverage of the San 
Francisco earthquake 
brought the all-news 
network its highest 
ratings ever. With 
resources growing and 
its audience 


continent on the globe 
except Antarctica— 
Turner's ground- 


> breaking channel has 
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helped give him the 
credibility he once 
lacked. 


expanding —to every 
| 


Some of its most 

popular programming, | 
like N.B.A. basketball, 
has been cannibalized 
by TNT. But witha 
schedule of old 
movies, vintage reruns 
and new fare like the 
Jacques Cousteau 
specials, Turner’s 
original SuperStation, 
beamed into 52.1 
million homes, is still 
the nation’s most 
watched cable 
network. 
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anymore.” The board has scotched some 
of Turner’s ideas (like a proposal to buy 
the Financial News Network, and another 
to lease part of New York City’s Pan Am 
Building and emblazon it with the CNN 
logo). But it approved one of his boldest 
moves: the October 1988 launch of TNT. 


ome cable executives were skeptical 

that the new network would find a 

niche on an already crowded cable 
dial, especially since it would be filled large- 
ly with old movies. But TNT, seen today in 
37.5 million cable homes, has drawn an en- 
thusiastic cult audience for its treasure 
trove of MGM, RKO and pre-1950 Warner 
Bros. movies. Film lovers, who were out- 
raged at Turner for colorizing classics origi- 
nally released in glorious black-and-white, 
are now also praising him for unearthing 
the oeuvres of Warren William, Edna May 
Oliver and Alfred E. Green. “The demand 
for classic movies was unrecognized even by 
our cable partners,” says Turner. “But | 
knew they would be popular.” 

TNT has served up original movies as 
well, like Faye Dunaway’s Cold Sassy Tree 
and this month’s remake of Treasure Is- 
land, starring Charlton Heston as Long 
John Silver. By 1992 the channel plans to 
churn out four made-for-TV movies a 
month, TNT also carries N.B.A. basketball 
(Turner just renewed his package of 50 
regular-season games for four more years 
at the hefty cost of $275 million), and will 
offer 50 hours of exclusive Winter Olym- 
pics coverage in 1992, And if TNT seems 
to be stealing some thunder (and some 
programming) from TBs SuperStation, 
Turner’s older and still more widely seen 
channel, the ratings do not show it: TBS’s 
audience in December was the highest in 
its history. The creation of TNT now seems 
like a marketing masterstroke. “They are 
like two brands put out by the same manu- 
facturer,”” says Gerry Hogan, president of 
Turner Entertainment. “Like Procter & 
Gamble producing both Tide and Cheer.” 

Turner’s news operation is also boom- 
ing. CNN’s coverage of the San Francisco 
earthquake drew its highest ratings ever, 
and the news network is assembling a 50- 
member investigative unit, headed by for- 
mer ABC documentary chief Pamela Hill. 
With the completion of a satellite link over 
the Indian Ocean last summer, CNN Inter- 
national is seen in virtually every country 
on the globe, beamed to embassies in Eu- 
rope, oil platforms in the North Sea and 
satellite dishes in the jungles of Peru. 
(Turner just received permission to set up 
a receiving dish for CNN in Viet Nam.) The 
network is also pursuing the youth market 
with CNN Newsroom, a daily 15-minute 
news program seen in 5,600 schools. 

But Turner the entrepreneur is increas- 
ingly being upstaged by Turner the politi- 
cal activist. In 1985 he founded the Better 
World Society, a nonprofit organization 
that produces and distributes program- 
ming on environmental issues. A year lat- 
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er, he launched the Goodwill Games to | 


foster better relations between the super- 
powers following two Olympic boycotts. 
TNT has aired such advocacy films as Night- 
breaker, an antinuclear drama starring 
Martin Sheen, and Incident at Dark River, 
in which Mike Farrell (who produced the 
movie) plays a man whose daughter is 
killed by toxic waste dumped by a local fac- 
tory. Currently in production is Captain 
Planet, a cartoon show for kids about a 
superhero who fights environmental vil- 
lains. And Turner’s new publishing unit 
has just created the Turner Tomorrow 
Awards, offering prizes of up to $500,000 
for outstanding unpublished works of fic- 
tion that deal with saving the planet. 

Turner’s advocacy programming drew 
fire last summer when TBS SuperStation 
aired Abortion: For Survival, a pro-choice 
documentary produced by the Fund for a 
Feminist Majority. The program was de- 
nounced by antiabortion groups, whom 
Turner later described at a press confer- 
ence as “bozos.” Turner now regrets the 
outburst. “I was answering a question as 
Citizen Turner,” he says. “I was not an- 
swering it as Ted Turner, president of 
Turner Broadcasting. | was really sorry 
that I used that term.” Still, Citizen Turner 
hasn't toned down his views. “These peo- 
ple [antiabortionists] talk about adoption 
as an alternative. That is a bunch of bull. 
The biggest problem we have in the world 
is the population explosion. There are 100 
million kids in the world that are up for 
adoption right now, Adopt them.” 

Some critics have raised concerns about 
whether a network chief, of whatever per- 
| suasion, should be injecting his political 
agenda into programming. Though CNN’s 


| news coverage remains untainted, Turner's | 


views are reflected in a variety of entertain- 
ment fare, from the relatively mild pro- 
environment messages of Jacques Cous- 
teau’s specials to more overtly polemical 
TV movies like Incident at Dark River. “We 
never said we were going to be totally bal- 
anced,” notes Turner. Still, when compared 
with timid network programming and a PBS 
schedule that has been hamstrung by con- 
servative corporate underwriters, Turner’s 
up-front approach is refreshing. 

At 51, the peripatetic TV kingpin has 
relaxed his day-to-day involvement in TBS 
and toned down his former “Captain Out- 
rageous” image. Divorced from his second 
wife, Turner lives in a penthouse atop CNN 
headquarters in downtown Atlanta. But he 
spends an increasing portion of his time at 
his various retreats: two plantations in 
South Carolina and Florida and a ranch in 
Montana, where he goes fly-fishing and 
plans to keep a herd of buffalo. “He’s much 
mellower now,” says an associate. “He 
doesn’t yell at people.” Turner puts it dif- 
ferently: “I am maturing. That’s better than 
aging. You enjoy different things.” One 
thing he enjoys that hasn't changed: keep- 
ing the TV industry guessing just what he'll 
do next. —Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Atianta 
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A winning eccentric plays musical tag along the Pacific Rim 








BY JAY COCKS 
A fankee abroad in Tokyo sends in this 
sical report: “I spoke of my love for 
MacArthur/ The man not the park in L.A./ 
‘But you're so much older!’ she covered 
her shoulder/ And I heard her say with a 
sigh/‘A soldier may never say die!’ ” 
That lyric, with its cross-cultural eli- 


Van Dyke Parks looks west from California 





of Karl Menninger’s. Young Van Dyke 
landed his first professional job with the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York City in 
1951 (“in the boys’ choir’) and has been 
doing unexpected things ever since. He 
acted with Grace Kelly in The Swan in 
1955. A decade later he was lodged at 
Warner Bros. Records as a cultural curios- 
ity and house genius, collaborating with 
such hothouse talents as Ry Cooder 
and Lowell George. In 1968 he 
turned out his first solo album, Song 
Cycle, a heavily layered and intricate- 
ly rhymed portrait of Los Angeles 
that is like Thomas Pynchon on vinyl. 

“The work I do takes on a tre- 
mendously individual tone, nonclas- 
sifiable as it is, because of my interest 
in things of no great popular inter- 
est,” says Parks, sounding out and sa- 
voring each word as if he were sizing 
it for a verbal nutcracker. “This,” he 
adds, “has meant commercial em- 
barrassment to me.” Tokyo Rose is 
only his fifth album since Song Cycle 
so, clearly, Parks is not likely to give 
Billy Jocl a run for the heavy money; 
but the album is both witty and topi- 
cal enough to tempt the wide audi- 
ence that has so far cluded him. 

The album’s songs are all varia- 
tions on the theme of East-West col- 
lision, which, as rendered by Parks, 
sounds like a rush-hour pileup on the 
Golden State Freeway. Not that the 
music is jarring; far from it. Melodies 
waft about like tropical breezes, 
blowing a little irony in all directions. 
Tokyo Rose begins with a typically 
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Glee, whimsy and commercial embarrassment. 


sions gnd unsprung rhythms stashed inside 
orch@ations belonging more to Sond- 
heim than Springsteen, is from Tokyo Rose, 
an clfin but savage ten-song essay on the 
growing misalliance of Japan and America. 
The record is not only big themed, it is big 
fun. That combination of intellectual am- 
bition and musical serendipity can be rec- 
ognized as the work of Van Dyke Parks by 
his legion of ... oh, say, 782 fans. We're 
not talking Milli Vanilli here. But we are 
on the subject of someone rather terrific. 
Parks, 47, has the salt-and-pepper hair 
and gentle, distracted manner of a day 
player in To Kill a Mockingbird. He was 
bornaa Hattiesburg, Miss., during the wan- 
ing days of World War II. His father was 
the founder of Dick Parks and the White 
Swan Serenaders, and when not being 
what his son calls “an avocational musi- 
cian,” he pursued psychiatry as a colleague 


peppy but odd Parks arrangement of 

America—jukebox Charles Ives— 
and ends with a tune about baseball (One 
Home Run) sung in English and Japanese. 
In between is a chronicle of misunder- 
standing. Manzanar is about the intern- 
ment camps of World War II; White Chry- 
santhemum is the poignant evocation of 
the death of a G.I. who spent his waning 
days building Nissans down South. 

With its combination of musical whim- 
sy and homicidal lyrical glee, Tokyo Rose 
becomes an unlikely, indeed unwitting, re- 
joinder to The Japan That Can Say No, the 
Japanese best seller written by Sony's 
chairman, Akio Morita, and Shintaro Ishi- 
hara that has stirred such debate with its 
pointed challenges to America. Tokyo Rose 
is, in fact, an improvement on it. You 
can dance to Parks if you have some appro- 
priately eccentric moves. And while he’s 
riling you, he can always make you smile. 

With reporting by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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Health 


Why Men Can Outdrink Women 


It’s not a matter of macho, but of enzymes 


t is a familiar refrain at parties and in 

bars: women just can’t hold their liquor. 
They are quicker to get giddy, and they stay 
drunk longer than men matching them 
drink for drink. For years, the difference 
was attributed to gross anatomy: On aver- 
age, women are smaller than men, and thus 
alcohol gets into their tissues more rapidly. 
And because they carry proportionately 
more fat and less water in their bodies, li- 
quor is diluted more gradually, prolonging 
its heady effects, 

But that explanation has never been 
completely convincing, either to scientists 
or to laymen. It fails to explain fully why 
when men and women of the same size 





have identical drinks, women tend to get 
tipsy faster. Scientists have long wondered 
if there might not be a more compelling 
biochemical explanation for the drinking 
puzzle. Last week a team of Italian and 
American researchers offered what looks 
to be the answer: women have far smaller 
quantities of the protective enzyme alcohol 
dehydrogenase that breaks down alcohol 
in the stomach 

Phe enzyme is crucial in curbing intoxi- 
cation. When a shot of vodka or a beer is 
swallowed, it travels to the stomach and 
then to the intestine, where it 
through the organ’s wall into the blood- 
stream. Once there it circulates to the 
brain, where it finally exerts its inebriat- 
ing effect. Alcohol dehydrogenase breaks 
down spirits in the stomach, reducing the 
amount of pure alcohol that enters the 
bloodstream about 20%; the rest is eventu- 
ally metabolized by similar enzymes in the 
liver. 


passes 


According to a study of 43 men and 


women reported in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, women possess significant- 
ly less of the active stomach enzyme. The 
result is that they absorb about 30% more 
alcohol into their bloodstreams than men 
do—and voila! Taking into account the 
weight difference between the average 
man and woman, a mere 2 oz. of liquor has 
about the same effect on a woman as 4 072. 
would on a man. Just why there is such a 
discrepancy remains a mystery. 

The researchers made another star- 
tling discovery: men who are alcoholics 
have about half as much alcohol dehydro- 
genase as their healthy counterparts, but 
alcoholic women show almost no enzyme 





activity at all. The falloff may result from 
alcohol’s injuring the stomach wall, where 
the enzyme is manufactured. Whatever 
the cause, “alcoholic women appear 
to lose all gastric protection,” says Dr. 
Charles Lieber of Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine in New York City, who collabo- 
rated on the study with Dr. Mario Frezza 
of the University School of Medicine in 
Trieste, Italy. “For them to drink alcohol is 
the same as shooting it up directly into 
their veins.” 

Experts say this lack of protection may 
help explain why alcoholic women suffer 
more heavily from liver damage than do al- 
coholic men. Women may be more vulner- 
able to cirrhosis for another reason, says 
Dr. Jack Mendelson of Harvard Medical 
School. Studies by a team at Johns Hop- 
kins indicate that women’s livers metabo- 
lize alcohol faster than men’s and thus may 
be more subject to wear and tear. Mendel- 
son speculates that in female alcoholics a 
lack of gastric enzyme means that “their 
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livers have to work even harder,” acceler- 
ating the destruction 

The study supports the common notion 
that it is better to drink on a full stomach 
than on an empty one. Booze takes longe! 
to pass through a well-fed stomach, allow 
ing more time for the enzyme to digest the 
alcohol. Fasting does the opposite: it 
speeds the stomach’s emptying. Taking the 
popular ulcer medication cimetidine (Ta- 
gamet) also appears to interfere with alco 
hol metabolism by suppressing enzyme 
activity, 

The new findings intensify earlics 
warnings that drinking holds special risks 
for women. Labels on liquor bottles and 
placards in some restaurants and bars 
already caution that for a pregnant wom- 
an to drink can cause serious birth de- 
fects in her baby, including physical defor 
mities and mental retardation. The new 
research indicates that women who are 





Women generally get tipsy faster and stay high 
longer than men matching them drink for drink 


not pregnant need to take heed as well 

“For social drinkers,” 
Lieber, “what is moderate drinking for 
men is not moderate drinking for women 
To reach a given blood-alcohol level, 
women need to drink only about half of 
what men drink.” Women should be espe- 
cially aware of their greater sensitivity if 
they are driving or performing any other 
task that requires close attention or fine 
coordination. 

What the study emphatically does not 
suggest is that men now have a green light 
to drink. Stresses Harvard's Mendelson 
“This should not be taken in any sexist 
way—that is, “Men can handle it, women 
can't.’ Men can tolerate alcohol in slightly 
higher doses than women, but that’s about 
it. There are other factors that might miti- 
gate this difference, for example, how one 
behaves when drunk.” In other words, men 
may be better enzyme makers, but they are 
not better drinkers. By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Andrew Purvis/New York 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


It’s Fashion, Charlie Brown 


Behind dark glasses, designer KARL LAGERFELD peered at his latest 
model. “Charming,” he pronounced. “Really a classic.” Despite age—a 
40th birthday looms this year—and a slight paunch, SNOOPY has jumped 
from his humble doghouse into the rarefied world of fashion. The little 
beagle is in Paris for a grande féte at the Louvre, starting next week with an 
exhibit of duds made for him and sister Belle by 150 international design- 
ers. Whether posing in red shoes with purple laces (by Emanuel Ungaro), 
shiny black boots (Claude Montana), a red-and-blue cap (Kenzo) or preen- 
ing with Belle in Lagerfeld creations, Snoopy was one haute dog. 


zations, and it miffed local 
officials, who accused her of 
being a do-gooder who only 
came to criticize. 


Old Dreams | 


Years ago, says Liv Ullmann, 
relatives setting off from Nor- 
way’s fjords for a better life in 
the New World were thought 
to be “brave and strong.” To- 
day similar dreams are “ridi- 
culed and shamed.” The ac- 
tress made that comparison 
last week in an emotional 
speech at a Hong Kong refu- 
gee camp, where thousands x 
of Vietnamese boat people 

are facing a forced return to ‘ 
their homeland, It was one of 

many visits she has made to 3 t 
Southeast Asian camps since 

1980 for international organi- 





Big Deal ° 
How many shuffles will thoroughly mix a 
deck of cards? The world wasn’t exactly 
waiting for an answer, but Columbia Univer- 
sity mathematician DAVE BAYER wanted 
one anyway. He and Harvard mathemati- 
cian Persi Diaconis observed thousands of 
shuffles and used several computers. After 
analyzing a deck’s possible permutations e 
(10**), they found the magic number: ex- Lael % ; 
actly seven shuffles ensure true random- 
ness. A veteran poker hand, Bayer, 34, ‘ 
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won't use his knowledge at the gaming ta- f 4} 
ble because “my job is to explain the prob- i bay g { { 


lem. Others can try to take advantage of it.” 
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Hello, Dali 


He’s a chip off the old pal- 
ette. The youngest son ol 
Anthony Quinn, who won a 
1956 Oscar for portraying 
Paul Gauguin in Lust for 
Life, Lorenzo Quinn takes on 
the title role in Dali, a new 
about the 
artist. “I’m a surrealist too,” 
says Lorenzo, 23, an accom 
plished painter and sculptor. 
“And Dali was my favorite, 
my idol. It’s a dream come 
true to be able to play him.” 
The film, to be released this 
ends before the 
master grew the 


movie eccentric 


spring, 
Spanish 
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flamboyantly upturned mus 
tache that was his trade 
mark. Whew! Call that 


close shave for Lorenzo 
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Mud Lark 
Slathering on a coat of wet 
river mud felt good at first 
Then Grace Jones had to 
spend half a day in the stuff 
“When it dries, it starts to 
crack,” says the punk diva 
“and it gets a little cold.” In 
Requiem for the Americas, a 
new album and video out this 
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month that celebrate Native 
Americans, the earth-cov- 
ered performer blends with a 
primordial landscape. Dur- 
ing the taping, Jones decided 
“it was better not to wear 
anything at all” over the 
mud. Clothing, 
soned, might have got stuck 
to it and pulled the fine hairs 
on her body 


she rea- 





Look, Ma, No Petrol 


To be green is to be in this year, and Britain's PRINCE CHARLES is 
ore ardent proponent of conservation who practices what he 
preaches. At Sandringham, a family estate in Norfolk, his two sons 
spent a recent morning trotting about on their ponies. After that, 
the Prince of Wales and progeny left the stables and headed back 
home for lunch. The boot-clad threesome could have ridden like 
royalty in a limousine, but they chose to use pedal power instead of 
petrol. PRINCE WILLIAM, 7, was trying out his sporty new two- 
wheeler, reportedly a Christmas present, while younger brother 
PRINCE HARRY, 5, got a ride from his dad. 
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A Few of Her Favorite Things 


By donating her Inaugural 
gown to Washington’s Smith- 


sonian Institution, Barbara 
Bush followed a First Lady 
tradition. But not without re- 
egrets. “I love this dress,” she 
said last week, “and I really 
hate to give it up.” She also 
handed over the shoes, eve 


Just Say No 


Though he has three wives 
and twelve offspring, King 
Sunny Adé has become a 
spokesman for family plan- 
ning in his native Nigeria 
Two songs in Wait for Me, his 
top-selling album with song- 
writer Onycka Onwenu, 
warn of unintended parent- 
hood. Sample: “Making love 
is beautiful/ but don’t forget 
you make children 
sometimes/ when you don’t 


can 


want to.” Is there a discrep- 
ancy between the man and 
his message? “Experience is 
the best teacher,” Adé has 
said. “I know the problems 
that I go through daily.” 


1990 


ning bag and triple strand of 
faux pearls she wore to the 
festivities. Naturally she had 
another set handy to put on 
while inspecting the manne- 
quin—made to her measure- 


ments—that'll wear the dress 
from now on. Joked Bush: 
“She looks exactly like me.” 
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An Evening (Gasp!) with Hunter Thompson 


Boston correspondent 
Sam Allis went to Colorado 
last week to interview Hunter 
S. Thompson, the inventor of 
gonzo journalism, author 
(Hell’s Angels, Fear and 
Loathing in Las Vegas) and 
defiant eccentric, at his home 
in Woody Creek. This is what 
happened: 


i gave up on the inter- 
view and started worrying 
about my life when Hunter 
Thompson squirted 
two cans of fire starter 
on the Christmas tree 
he was going to burn in 
his living-room fire- 
place, a few feet away 
from an unopened 
wooden crate of 9-mm 
bullets. That the tree 
was far too large to fit 
into the fireplace mat- 
tered not a whit to 
Hunter, who was 
sporting a dime-store 
wig at the time and re- 
sembled Tony Perkins 
in Psycho. Minutes ear- 
lier, he had smashed a 
Polaroid camera on 
the floor. 

Hunter had decid- 
ed to videotape the 
Christmas tree burn- 


ing, and we later heard ‘Tpembeen sally Magione recalcitrant typewriter amid the 


on the replay the terri- 

fied voices of Deborah 
Fuller, his longtime secre- 
tary—baby sitter, and me 
off-camera pleading with 
him, “NO, HUNTER, 
NO! PLEASE, HUNTER, 
DON’T DO IT!” The origi- 
nal manuscript of Hell’s An- 


gels was on the table, and — 


there were the bullets. Noth- 
ing doing. Thompson was a 
man possessed by now, full of 
the Chivas Regal he had 
been slurping straight from 
the bottle and the gin he had 
been mixing with pink lem- 
onade for hours. 

But then the whole eve- 
ning had been like this. It be- 
gan in late daylight, when 
Hunter shot his beloved trac- 
er pistol into the air and then 
started training it at passing 
cars. One tracer hit a tree 





and boomeranged back at us. 
Everyone thought that was 
really neat. 

Then Hunter played his 
tape of a jackrabbit scream- 
ing. I didn’t know rabbits 
even made noise. Hunters 
apparently use tapes like this 
to attract coyotes. I thought 
at first I was listening to a 
baby crying. Then I realized 
it was not human. 

Then we shot Hunter's 


Olympic-quality pellet pistol 


at exploding targets he had 
mounted over his fireplace. 
This event was also taped. 
Then we watched a tape 
of a pro-football game and 
then another of the fam- 
ous 1971 Ali-Frazier fight. 
Thompson drank Chivas 
from the bottle and noshed 
on desserts he had taken 
from a fancy restaurant. 
Then the fight tape end- 
ed, and Hunter decided he 
didn’t want to do the inter- 
view with me. He decided he 
didn’t like Q. & A. Deborah 
reminded him that he had 
agreed to do it. I reminded 
him that we had talked on 
the phone about it. He threw 
some things on the floor. 
Then Hunter decided to 
try a few questions. But he 
needed a wig to do the inter- 








view, and he couldn't find 
one. “WHERE IS MY 
F____ WIG?!" Deborah 
scurried off and found one. 
Then we sat down.to talk. I 
began with a soft pitch on the 
*80s stuff he has written a lot 
about in his columns. He re- 
sponded with questions on 
his views about suicide raised 
by his lecture audiences. 
Then Deborah came in 
to tell Hunter she was going 
to bed, and Hunter panicked. 





Hunter, it became clear, is 
petrified of being left alone, 
particularly with TIME maga- 
zine and a tape recorder. 
Hunter Thompson is a 
scared little puppy beneath 
the alcohol, tobacco and fire- 
arms. He bawled | Deborah 
out for not briefing him ade- 
quately on the interview and 
said that Sam Allis was not to 
blame for this. He said this 
was NOT THE DESIRED 
EFFECT. That’s when he 
smashed the Polaroid on the 
floor and decided to burn the 
Christmas tree. 


hen Hunter tossed a lit 
match at the Christmas 
tree, it exploded into flames. 
He took a few pulls on the fire 
extinguisher and then joined 
us outside. The view from the 
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snows near his home 


porch through the window 
resembled something out of 
Watts in 1965. The chimney 
was on fire. His five peacocks, 
whose roost was separated 
from the living room by a thin 
pane of glass, were not happy. 
Nor was Hunter, who yelled 
at me, “GET BACK IN 
THERE, FOOL!” He had 
given me an iron prodder 
with which I was to keep 
pushing the tree into the fire- 
place. “TM NOT GOING 
BACK IN THERE,” I 
yelled back. 

The whole room 
was full of smoke, and 
flames kicked up onto 
the mantel and on to- 
ward the ceiling. 
Thompson dashed 
back in and did battle 
with the tree. Framed 
against the fire—his 
wig askew, his lower lip 
drooping, his eyes 
glazed—this 50-year- 
old man-child was in 
his element. Mean- 
while, a tape of his fa- 
vorite group, the Cow- 
boy Junkies, played 
renditions of Sleep 
Walk by Santo and 
Johnny and then Blue 
Moon. 

The video of all 
this is, quite simply, as- 
tonishing. I begged him for a 
copy, but Hunter only gig- 
gled. He knew it could be 
used in a mental-competen- 
cy hearing. He was so 
pleased with it when we 
watched later in the kitchen 
that he brought out an earli- 
er video he had made that 
involves him and an inflated 
life-size woman doll in a 
whirlpool bath. It was about 
then that Hunter called him- 
self the “champion of fun.” 
Deborah was so struck with 
the line that she immediate- 
ly wrote it down. 

It was now almost 3 a.m. 
Hunter was calm, his mania 
temporarily exhausted. He 
smiled as he walked me to 
my car and said, “I guess we 
will never see each other 
again.” s 
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worked so hard'to achieve. 

And with a prudent selection of investment opportunities that can 
be Your springboard toward secure future growth. 

For your personal or business needs, call your Independent 
Travelers Agent or Broker today. 


The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183 


Thelravelers| 


You're better off under the Umbrella® 
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Running Deep 


MIDSTREAM 
by Le Anne Schreiber 
Viking; 309 pages; $18.95 











BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 


y the time she was 33, Le Anne 
Schreiber had a résumé to light up the 
Zeitgeist. With a marriage behind her, a 
master’s degree from Stanford and a grad- 
uate fellowship at Harvard, she came to 
New York City as a writer for TIME. Her 
coverage of the 1976 Olympics led to a job 
as editor in chief of Billie Jean King’s 
short-lived magazine womenSports. With- 
in eight months of joining the New York 
Times, Schreiber became the first woman 
to run its sports department. 
And the first woman to quit. “I rode a 
rocket of unprecedented opportunity,” she 








Schreiber, a workplace 
refugee, ponders death and 
a trout stream 





writes, But two years of prodding a herd of 
jock journalists led to the discovery that 
“there was nothing I wanted to do less than 
spend 80 hours a week administering a 
staff of 59 men and one woman in produc- 
ing three editions a day.” 

Fair enough. Being a point person in the 
workplace revolution carries a high risk of 
getting shot. Schreiber retreated to a deputy 
editorship at the Times Sunday Book Re- 
view, a backwater, it turned out, that was not 
quite the backwater she had in mind. In 1985, 
single and approaching the middling age of 
40, she left Manhattan for the eddying pace 
of a trout stream in upstate New York. The 
scene was set for a life of house renovation, 
fishing, reading and writing. Instead, 
Schreiber was jerked back to old realities by 
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the news that her mother was dying of cancer. 
Writing in the journal form, Schreiber 
balances her new life against her mother’s 
death. She achieves this satisfying parity 
with emotional integrity and literary tact 
that suggest a depth of experience the au- 
thor only hints at. Wisely. The results are 
clear and lasting observations rather than 
self-justifying trendy confessions. 
Descriptions of trout fishing, house re- 
pair, medical treatment and mistreatment 
lead to deeper connections. The stream 
that rushes behind Schreiber’s house and 
the life that dwindles from her mother’s 
body contain mysteries that must be skill- 
fully lured to the surface. Among the enig- 
mas is the nature of mother-daughter rela- 
tionships. The moving paradox here is that 
Schreiber is never more of a daughter than 
when she must mother her dying parent. 
Midstream may remind a few of Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s Mid-Channel. Sixty years ago, 
this journalist also tired of Manhattan's 
temptations and asked, “How do you live 
from within outward? From what ultimate 
satisfactions do you derive your poise, your 
power, your courage in the face of this ap- 
parently empty universe, of age, of death?” 
Schreiber offers some honest answers. 


Beattieland 


PICTURING WILL 
by Ann Beattie 
Random House; 230 pages; $18.95 
A nn Beattie first became celebrated 15 
years ago as the young chronicler of 

what has been called the Woodstock gen- 
eration, the Aquarius generation and even 
the Beattie generation. Vaguely disaffect- 
ed and disconnected people drifted in and 
out of other people’s cars and beds, look- 
ing for something but not sure what, then 
finding something else but not sure why. 
And all this was reported in a coolly de- 
tached and often witty style, which made 
bizarre events seem perfectly natural. 

These unhappy people are now enter- 
ing middle age, as is Beattie, 42, and they 
seem to have learned virtually nothing 
about anything. Wayne, who “had always 
been about to create a life for himself,” 
earns a living of sorts by rewiring lamps. He 
leaves no note when he walks out on his wife 
Jody and their son Will. Jody drives “almost 
randomly” to some unnamed Southern 
town, gets a job as a clerk in a camera store, 
then becomes a successful wedding photog- 
rapher. New characters keep appearing for 
a scene or two, then disappearing, as 
though this were not Beattie’s fourth novel 
but her fifth book of short stories. 

The only really likable characters are 
the son Will, his best friend Wag and an- 
other youth named Spencer, who is ob- 








sessed with the disappearance of the dino- 
saurs. “In the boy’s bedroom were 
hundreds of dinosaur models . . . An inflat- 
ed Rhamphorhynchus dangled from the 
ceiling fixture. (‘It means “prow beak,” ’ 
Spencer said.)” Spencer is showing his di- 
nosaurs to a hungry-eyed art-gallery owner 
named Haveabud, who, in a truly sinister 
scene watched by Will, seduces him during 
a trip to Florida. There is quite a bit of sex 
in Beattieland, most of it adulterous and 
joyless. 

Like one of those ominously quiet se- 
quences in a Hitchcock film, Beattie’s low- 
key style tends to create the tension of ex- 
pectation. For example: “Corky pushed the 
door open and turned and looked at 
Wayne, sitting on the step, holding a Schlitz. 
It was the last drink he would have before 
his life changed.” But all that happens is 
that Wayne gets arrested on a false charge 
of possessing cocaine. We never do find out 
what became of him except, in an epilogue, 
that he is now living in Mexico City. 
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Beattie, chronicler of a 
generation’s vagaries, plots 
haphazardly 





The disjointed and fragmentary quality 
of Beattie’s novel seems to come not from 
any perception or philosophy but primarily 
from her work habits. She generally writes 
her short stories all in a day or two and sim- 
ply throws away any that don’t work. She 
seems to begin novels in much the same 
way, with just an isolated sentence and a 
sense of curiosity about what might happen 
next. Beattie once told an interviewer, 
“T’ve never written anything that I knew 
the ending of .. . | wonder if there are nov- 
elists who feel they know how to write nov- 
els. I wonder if this knowledge exists.” 

It is possible that she was just being dis- 
ingenuous, but it is also possible that the 
drawbacks to improvisation are somewhat 
greater than she realizes. —By Otto Friedrich 
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Announcing HBO Comedy Club . . . at last on Home Videocassettes! 
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There’s a whole new 


Time-Life Video bring you 
the best—now on home 
videocassettes! 


The Roseanne Barr Show— 
Yours for just $14.99° 
She’s America’s hottest 
comic dynamite . . . and 
her night club act is 
strictly no-holds barred! 
You'll have non-stop 
laughs as Roseanne takes 
aim at housework, hus- 
bands and The American 
Way of Life. Outrageous, 
unforgettable! This video 
masterpiece is a must for 
all comedy fans. And the 
low introductory price of 
only $14.99 plus shipping 
and handling makes it a 
great way to start your 
comedy library. But that’s 
just the beginning. 





Billy Crystal, Robert Klein, 
Richard Lewis, Martin 
Mull, Paul Rodriguez, 
Robin Williams . . . 
together on one stage! 
They’re six of the zaniest 
comedians ever to capture 
an audience. They do not 
take prisoners! And now 


An All-Star Toast to The Improv 
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you can experience them 
live as they share the 
limelight at L.A.’s famous 
Improv . . . in this all-star 
reunion that will have you 
rolling in the aisles. An 
All-Star Toast to The 
Improv is a classic for your 
library. But there’s more 
fun to come... 





Rap Master Ronnie 


America’s Greatest 
Comedy Library . . . 
Live on your VCR! 
Future videocassettes will 
bring you blockbuster 
performances like Jackie 
Mason on Broadway, 
Howie from Maui, George 
Carlin Live, Joe Piscopo, 
Bette Midler and more! 
Preview your introductory 
tape, The Roseanne Barr 
Show for 10 days. When 
you decide to keep it, 
pay the intro- 
ductory price of Am 
just $14.99". g 
Future tapes 
will come, one 
about every 
other month, 
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To order, mail the coupon 
or card today. Or, for faster 
service, use your credit 
card and call toll-free 
1-800-322-0342, 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. 

You'll have the time of 
your life. Time-Life 
guarantees it! 


*plus shipping and handling. 


George Carlin 


for the regular series price 
of just $19.99°, always for 
a 10-day trial. 
Keep only the 
ones you want; 
cancel any time. 








TIME. For faster service, use your | 
credit card and call toll-free, 
| vineo 1-800-322-0342, 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. 


Please send The Roseanne Barr Show at the 
special introductory price of $14.99 plus S&H to begin my 
subscription to COMEDY CLUB. Future tapes will come, 
one about every other month at the regular series price of 

just $19.99 plus SGH. Each tape will come for a 10-day 
trial. No minimum purchase; cancel at any time. 


Please charge my first tape to: GEACD7 
C) MasterCard 


Card No. 


JVISA UC American Express 


Expiration Date 





Signature _ = = 2 
Signature required for credit card orders. 


() Please bill me. GEACEs 
Send to: 
Name 

Address 
Ce 











State _ Zip 

Mail to: THE COMEDY CLUB, Time-Life Video 
P.O, Box C-32350, Richmond, VA 23261 

Send no money now, All orders subject to approval 


Available in U.S.A. only 
1989 TIME-LIFE BOOKS, INC 





Religion —— 


Can a Priest Be a Husband? 


Yes—if he is a Catholic convert from Episcopalianism 





BYRICHARDN.OSTLING = 


N 0 one could accuse Pope John Paul Il 
of being soft on celibacy. The Roman 
Pontiff frowns upon even hypothetical 
discussions about relaxing the church's 
centuries-old ban on married priests. Yet 
this is the same Pope who in 1980 approved 
an experiment in which 43 married men 
have become Roman Catholic priests in the 
U.S. The most recent was ordained in New 
York just last week. (Some 20 married con- 
verts have become priests elsewhere in the 
West since Pope Pius XII allowed the first 
such dispensation in 1951.) Although 
church officials have sought to avoid pub- 
licity about the unusual American pro- 
| gram, it has been chronicled in a new book, 
The Pastoral Provisions: Married Catholic 
Priests (Sheed & Ward; 152 pages; $13.95), 
| by priest-sociologist Joseph H. Fichter 
of Loyola University in New Orleans. 
Not surprisingly, the influx 
of married priests has met resis- 
tance within the ranks of the 
Catholic clergy. Some of the 
loudest complaints have come 
not from traditionalists who 
think celibacy might be under- 
mined but from liberal priests 
and nuns. One reason: the U.S. 
converts are mostly theological 
conservatives who left the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church be- 
cause of that denomination’s 
leftward drift on liturgy, doc- 
trine and discipline —particular- 
ly the Episcopalians’ decision in 
1976 to admit women priests. 
Also the wife of one priestly con- 
vert told Fichter she had run 
into resentment from nuns who 
wanted to become priests. 

Many Catholic clergymen 
are especially hostile because 
they find it unfair for the church 
to cut a special deal for these 43 
while it bars the return of thou- 
sands of men who left the priest- 
hood to marry. San Antonio’s 
Father Christopher G. Phillips, 
the first married priest to head a 
US. parish, rejects the double- 
standard complaint, noting that 
the ex-priests have broken vows 
taken voluntarily to observe life- 
long celibacy. Phillips reports 
that reactions he has received 
from Catholic colleagues run 
the gamut from “great joy to ut- 
ter disdain.” 





Father Phillips with wife JoAnn and children at San 


| ber of married priests might have been 
greater had Catholic bishops proved to be 
more encouraging. As it is, a candidate for 
reordination as a Catholic priest must un- 
dergo an arduous process. Besides filing 13 
documents, the prospective convert must 
take additional theology instruction and 
endure detailed inquiries into his psycho- 
logical makeup and the health of his mar- 
riage. One requirement, controversial to 
Episcopalians, is that each clergyman con- 
vert must undergo ordination at the hands 
of a Catholic bishop, an unwanted remind- 
er that Rome rejects the validity of Episco- 
pal priestly orders. 

“They sure don’t make it easy,” re- 
marked one of the priests interviewed by 
Fichter, who quotes all of his sources anon- 
ymously. The various steps took one of the 
candidates 642 years. And the living is not 
easy either. Recalled a convert who had 
earned $50,000 a year in the Episcopal 
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Reactions that run the gamut from “great joy to utter disdain.” 





clergy: “I went into debt and lost my credit 
rating” while awaiting reordination. “For 
the first time in our lives,” said one of the 
priests’ wives, “we knew what it means to 
live on the edge of poverty.” 

Nor does the money flow in after reor- 
dination. The Phillipses support their fam- 
ily of five children on the standard priest's 
stipend of $500 a month plus the husband's 
pay as part-time chaplain of a Carmelite 
convent. Cash is not the only problem in 
making the adjustment. One wife told 
Fichter that parishioners, accustomed to 
celibate clergy, are very demanding and 
“don’t really give much thought to the 
priest’s family.” One convert admitted he 
favors retaining the celibacy rule because 
“quite honestly, I think that the personal 
difficulties and family pressures outweigh 
the benefits” of the married priesthood. 

Although most lay Catholics are accept- 
ing of married priests, Fichter writes, the 
Vatican skittishly restricts their contact with 
ordinary U.S. parishioners. Most of the 43 
work in such careers as teaching or chap- 
laincies and perform regular parish work 
only on temporary weekend assignments. 
That means that a priest's wife and children 
do not live in a regular parish rec- 
tory and usually do not attend 
the church where he celebrates 
Mass. Nonetheless, when fam- 
ilies do mingle with parishioners, 
said one wife, “people get used 
to you after a while,” 

Phillips is among the hand- 
ful of married priests who work 
in far different circumstances. 
He is assigned full time to Our 
Lady of the Atonement Church, 
one of six special U.S. Catholic 
congregations originating with 
groups which, like the priests, 
left the Episcopal Church. In 
these so-called Anglican-Use 
parishes, ex-Episcopalians are 
permitted a Mass that is almost 
identical with one in the Episco- 
pal Book of Common Prayer. 

Although the U.S. bishops 
appear to play down the Angli- 
can-Use arrangement for fear of 
fraying ecumenical ties with the 
Episcopalians, this is, in Fich- 
ter’s view, a “liberal” step that 
amounts to a Vatican “admission 
that the beliefs and practices 
of traditional Anglicanism have 
been basically the beliefs and 
practices of the Roman Church.” 
Fichter considers the Anglican- 
Use parishes a far more impor- 
tant innovation than married 
clergy. This development, he 
contends, “may be called the first 
significant ecumenical break- 
through in the relations between 
Anglicans and Romans.” a 
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Art 


From Now On, Bring Cash 


| As a huge loan deal comes unraveled, Sotheby’s trims its policy 
ven people who can contemplate | 


| E dropping, say, $25 million on a paint- 
| ing occasionally need a little help. And in 
recent years, as art prices steamed ever 
higher, Sotheby’s, the international auc- 
tion house, has been happy to oblige. 
When a particularly coveted painting came 
on the block, Sotheby's told favored cus- 
tomers that it would loan them up to half of 
whatever they bid and let the paint- 
ing itself serve as collateral. With 
terms like those, skeptics mused, is it 
any wonder that art prices (and Soth- 
eby’s commissions) soared? “The 
auction houses turned the art market 
into a financial market,” charges 
Manhattan art dealer Richard Fei- 
gen. “A responsible market doesn’t 
allow you to wear two hats.” 

Last week Sotheby's did not quite 
remove one hat, but it grudgingly 
hung its head. CEO Michael Ainslie 
announced that, in view of wide- 
spread criticism of the practice, the 
auction house will no longer offer 
loans using the work of art as collat- 
eral, Sotheby’s will, however, contin 
ue to make other, secured loans. It 
will also continue “guaranteeing” 
minimum prices to sellers, a practice 
that many and _ collectors 
charge makes the auction house in 
effect an interim buyer and compro- 
mises its standing as a disinterested 
agent 

“Our concern is that the art mar 
ket be a credible place,” says Ainslie, 
explaining why he was dropping the 
loan arrangement he had until re- 
cently so staunchly defended. If any- 
thing had cast doubts on the market's 
credibility, it was news that Sotheby's 
most flagrant loan deal seemed to be 
| coming unraveled. As has been rumored 


buyers find financing from banks but will 
not lend money itself; nor does it offer 
guarantees to sellers. 

Bond’s worldwide brewing, real estate 
and communications empire is now $5.5 
billion in debt, and he is trying to fight off 
his creditors in a Melbourne court. Against 
that backdrop, the mere millions that a re- 
sale of /rises might bring him is small beer. 








dealers 


Nonetheless, the pressure on him to liqui- 
date it is real, especially since he has not 
been able to keep up with the payments 
and Sotheby’s has had to roll over its loan. 
Reportedly, /rises is not even in Bond's 
possession but has been stashed by Soth- 
eby’s in a vault somewhere, perhaps in 
Switzerland. A spokesman for Dallhold In- 
vestments, Bond’s private company, says 
Bond is not actively trying to sell the paint- 
ing “despite the procession of agents who 
keep calling.” The spokesman adds, how- 
ever, that “anything and everything is for 
sale at a price.” 

Ainslie points out that Sotheby’s has 
made only six such loans on artworks worth 
more than $1 million. It was perception 
more than principle that prompted the 
auction house to abandon the practice. 


for months, the world’s most expensive 
painting, Van Gogh’s /rises, appears to be 
headed back on the market. 

It was only two years ago that Sotheby’s 
auctioned /rises to Australian plutocrat 
Alan Bond for a record $53.9 million. The 
timing was critical. Coming as it did one 
month after the 1987 stock-market crash, 
the sale allowed Sotheby’s to claim that 
works of art held their value through finan 
cial crises. But last October it was revealed 
that to enable Bond to make the purchase, 
Sotheby’s had lent him $27 million. “What- 
ever the arrangement, it helped to raise the 
inflationary value of that particular pic 
ture,” asserts Christopher Burge, presi- 
dent of Sotheby’s starchy rival, Christie’s. 
Like most auction houses, Christie’s helps 
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“Six clients don’t inflate a market,” says 
Ainslic. “Do we regret [the policy]? No. 
Are we changing because of the market's 
perception? Yes.” He rejected any sugges- 
tion that Sotheby’s was worried about los- 
ing business. “You don’t grow from $400 
million to nearly $3 billion in annual sales 
within five years if people don’t have confi- 
dence in you,” he says. Still, Ainslie con- 
cedes that the timing was intended to avoid 
any ruckus before Sotheby’s big spring 
sales of impressionist paintings in New 
York City and London. 

Whatever the motive, Sotheby’s deci- 
sion brought cheer to the art community. 
















GOING... GOING 
Van Gogh's Irises may 
soon be back on the mar- 
ket, as Australian Alan 
Bond scrambles to come 
up with the cash to save 
his crumbling empire. 
But Sotheby’s will not be 
propping up buyers: it 
has stopped giving unse- 
cured loans. 


“T welcome it,” said Manhattan dealer An- 
dre Emmerich, “because it will deflate the 
hyperinflationary atmosphere.” Though 
the announcement may help restore buyer 
confidence that bids are not being manipu- 
lated, few dealers expect that prices will 
drop. “One way or another, the prices are 
going to go up,” says Feigen. “But I'd rath- 
er it be natural than artificial.” 

Whether the price of Jrises will go up 
remains to be seen. By selling it so soon, 
if he sells it, Bond risks lowering its val- 
ue, since it is in part the clusiveness of 
great masterpieces that gives them their 
cachet. “It’s certainly a lovely picture,” 
says Burge wistfully. “I hope we don’t 
lose sight of that amidst all the money 
and the greed.” — By Nancy Gibbs. 
Reported by Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


Speak Softly and Carry a Cage 


By this my sword that conquered Persia, 

Thy fall shall make me famous through the world. 
/ will not tell thee how I'll handle thee, 

But every common soldier of my camp 

Shall smile to see thy miserable state. 


hus says the socially insecure world conqueror Tambur- 

laine, in Christopher Marlowe's play of the same name, to 
Bajazeth, Emperor of the Turks. Tamburlaine puts the defeat- 
ed Emperor in a cage and has him wheeled around to subse- 
quent battle sites. Quite a comedown for the Emperor. And 
quite an ego boost for Tamburlaine, the former shepherd. 

Manuel Antonio Noriega is hardly the Emperor of the 
Turks. But seizing Noriega and bringing him back to the U.S. 
in chains is a similar callow triumphalist flourish by President 
George Bush, the former wimp. Modern media saved Bush 
the necessity of lugging Noriega in a 
cage to future summits and election 
rallies. That prison mug shot of the 
humiliated former dictator became an 
instant worldwide image. 

No one would accuse Bush of in- 
vading Panama merely to prove his 
manhood, (Although after Grenada, 
the Falklands and now this, an carly 
mini-war is probably turning into a 
standard expectation for future West- 
ern leaders.) In fact, it is hard to quar- 
rel with the invasion’s success. 

True, the ostensible reasons for 
the invasion were mostly phony: there 
was no danger to the canal; the White 
House itself had originally 
laughed off Noriega’s “declara- 
tion of war”; Bush’s flowery de- 
fense of American womanhood, 
based on a single murky episode 
of rude remarks, belongs in an op- 
eretta. True, Noriega’s thuggery 
and drug connections didn’t much 
bother anyone in the White House until Michael Dukakis (re- 
member him?) decided to make an issue of them in 1988. 
True, the invasion will have no impact on the drug war any- 
way. True, there were less bloody ways to remove Noriega, be- 
fore and since. True, the only legitimate reason for the inva- 
sion—establishing democracy—is not one America is 
prepared to apply routinely, 

All true, but so what? By all reports, the Panamanians 
themselves are pleased. If democracy really does stick in Pan- 
ama, and if the economy we ruined is expeditiously rebuilt, the 
invasion will have been worthwhile. 

The rest of the world, though, could be forgiven for sus- 
pecting that concern for the welfare of Panamanians weighed 
lightly in America’s thinking about the invasion. The lack of 
interest, for example, in the Panamanian civilian death count 
has been shocking. The New York Times and Washington 
Post ran hundreds of articles on aspects of the invasion, 
You would have thought that even the fact of uncertainty and 
confusion about the numbers, which were known to be in 
the hundreds, would be worth an article or two. But the first 
article addressing itself primarily to civilian casualties 























appeared on page 23 of the Post 17 days after the invasion. 

US. officials announced Jan. 9 that 220 “unarmed civil- 
ians not involved in fighting and street disorders” had heen 
killed in violence “directly related” to the invasion—an omi- 
nously qualified statistic. But even that number, which has 
been challenged, is proportionally equivalent to 22,000 Amer- 
icans. Add 314 Panamanian troops, and Panama’s loss in a 
couple of days is equivalent to America’s during the entire 
Viet Nam War. Yet compare the American press’s indiffer- 
ence to Panamanian deaths with its lavish emphasis on—and, 
it seems, exaggeration of—the death count in Rumania. 

Carting Noriega off for trial in America is another insult to 
Panama, and a mockery of the notions of justice it is intended to 
celebrate. After all, his crimes against the U.S. are pretty trivial 
compared with his crimes against his own country. It doesn’t 
really blunt the insult that the Panamanians are happy enough 
to see him go, and offered him up to us 
as a sort of reward. 

Lacking the courage of our own im- 
perialism, we are now going to twist 
our justice system to make a trial of this 
petty foreign dictator, whose country 
we invaded to grab him, fit into con- 
ventional criminal procedure. Did I say 
“grab him”? Not at all. For legal rea- 
sons, the Government preposterously 
insists that he “surrendered voluntari- 
ly.” Conservatives are already com- 
plaining that civil liberties may let Nor- 
iega off the hook—as if the difficulty of 
giving a fair trial to a man America 
went to war against proves that Ameri- 
ca’s fair-trial standards are too 
stringent. 

Meanwhile, little is 
heard from an area of law 
you might think was more 
relevant: international law. Unlike 
Ronald Reagan before the invasion of 
Grenada, Bush didn’t even bother to 
find some Organization of Insignificant Nearby Countries to 
smoke an invitation out of. This time around, U.S. officials can 
barely be troubled to invoke their one-size-fits-all interpreta- 
tion of Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, which refers to the right 
of national self-defense. 

Bush himself was quick to apologize when overenthusiastic 
American troops raided the Nicaraguan embassy in Panama 
City. The sanctity of embassies is a bit of international law im- 
portant to the U.S. Yet it seems like misplaced fastidiousness to 
worry about the sovereignty of nations’ embassies when you so 
clearly don’t worry about the sovereignty of nations. 

Among Noriega’s other available defenses is one of selec- 
tive prosecution. Is the U.S. now going to hold legally liable ev- 
ery foreign head of state whose malefactions hurt Americans? 
Surely not, as Administration officials have been at pains to 
make clear in recent days. Seizing and trying Noriega reflects 
two contradictory kinds of American posturing: bullying and 
faux-naiveté (we don’t really invade countries; we just enforce 
the law). If the Panamanians didn’t want him, he should have 
been allowed to rot in the resort of his choice, like other former 
American friends. w 
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Today, doctors are recommending Advil® 


more than ever. That’s good to know when a 
headache threatens to turn your hectic 
day into a hassle. 

The medicine in Advil is differ 
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prescription.* Just one Advil is 
as effective as two regular aspirin or 
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Advil is gentler to the 
stomach than aspirin. 


Doctors trust Advil to safely and effectively 
relieve headaches, muscle aches, fever, 
minor arthritis pain, and backaches. So it’s 
not surprising that they've already recommend- 
ed Advil over 35 million times. 
The next time you have a headache, 
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stop straight on a wet, slippery road? 


Who would argue against the option of 
rich, soft Mark Cross leather...and an 
eight-way power seat with infallible mem- 
ory? Or an inner quiet that shuts out the 
distractions of the outer world? 

No one. But then again who would 
want to drive a luxury car on a wet, 
slippery road without the benefits of one 
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systems? 
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Anti-lock braking... 
safer stopping power. 

Anti-lock braking systems (ABS) are 
considered to be one of the most impor- 
tant safety advances in the automotive 
industry today. 

One quick emergency stop can teach 
you that. 

Hit the advanced anti-lock braking 
system (ABS) available in an all-new 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue and your braking 
skills increase noticeably—with or with 
out your cooperation. Because you shed 
the limitations of conventional braking 
systems. 

With ABS, an electronic control unit 
constantly senses the pressure that can 
be applied to each wheel without causing 
lockup...thus, helping to prevent 
skidding. 

Equally important, Fifth Avenue’s 
ABS allows steering control during brak- 
ing and can help to shorten stopping 
distances. 
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Crystal Key...better protection 
than Rolls or Mercedes. 


Fifth Avenue’s comprehensive Crystal 
Key Owner Care provides coverage from 
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miles. Not even Rolls or Mercedes can 
match this protection? 
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without engineering. 
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